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Articre I. 


A Political Survey of Britain: being a Series of Reflefions on. the 
Situation, Lands, Inbabitants, Revenues, Colonies, and Commerce 
of this land. Intended to foew that we have not as yet ap- 
proached near the Summit of Improvement, but that. it will af- 
Sord Employmext to many Generations before they pufb to their utmoft 
Extent the natural Advantages of Great Britain. By John 
Campbell, LL.D. 2 Vols. 410. 21. 25. boards. Durham. 


T laft hath this refpe&table veteran in the republic of fci- 
ence determined upon gratifying the expectation of his 
{ubfcribers and the public; at laft hath he ventured to com- 
mit to the rude ftorms of criticifm this darling produétion of 
his declining years; for which he befpeaks favour with a moft 
engaging diffidence, and amiable confeffion of errors.—* It is 
the favourite labour of his life, and he hopes that indulgence 
which upon other occafions he hath fo frequently and grate- 
fully experienced, will be likewife extended to this, and snaehy 
' render the evening of his day ferene.’ 

* When we confider the amazing variety of uninterefting 
topics neceflarily comprehended in fo general a plan, and the 
difficulty of uniting in one uniform mafs fuch oppofite and dif- 
cordant materials, we are lefs furprifed at defe&ts than aftonifhed 
with the talents which enable Dr. Campbell to engage atten- 
tion through tirefome pages fo devious and barren. Scarce had 
any former writer prefumed to fketch fo much as the outlines of 
a defign equally laborious and extenfive. Our beft political com- 
pilers are fhort even in idea of what he has a@tually accomplithed; 
the concentrating in one point of view every advantage of po- 
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licy and induftry, of nature and of art, with which Providence 
has enriched the Britifh empire. 

From our author’s own words will beft appear the extent and 
difficulty of an undertaking which many readers may conceive 
to be a weight too heavy tor the fhoulders of the moft hercu- 
lean individual. 


‘ In the firft book, fays he, the bafis of this work is eftablithed. 
In that an Enquiry hath been made as to the natural advantages 
from which fome countries have been rendered fertile, and their 
inhabitants profperous and potent, and into the caufes why others 
have either never rifen into fuch confequence, or have quickly de- 
clined. Thefe principles being fupported by facts, and from thence 
recommended to the reader’s judgment, the natural prerogatives of 
thefe iflands have been largely examined, their excellencies point- 
ed out, confirmed by inftances perfectly well known, and as occa- 
fion offered fome new improvements fuggefted. If in refpecét to 
thefe we had been lefs explicit or not attentive in bringing proofs 
for every thing that is advanced, the remaining part of this per- 
formance would have been fometimes doubtful, and frequently ob- 
fcure. But the reader being previoufly acquainted with thefe mat- 
ters will be able to apply them without difficulty, fo as to prevent 
the neceflity of repetitions and digreffions which might have em- 
barraffed the fubfequent fubjeéts of which we treat. In this book 
all imaginable pains hath been taken to fhew that all things effen- 
tial to the welfare and grandeur of a people, the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands have in their power; and that if their numbers 
fhould be greatly increafed, which, confidering the extent of our 
empire, is a thing much to be wifhed ; there are no grounds to ap- 
prehend their want either of fubfiftence or employment. We have 
been particularly copious in refpect to the lefs known or at leaft 
lefs confidered dependencies on thefe iflands, that by making their 
confequences appear they might be thought worthy of more notice 
tor the future, and this the rather, becaufe the bringing them into 
a clofer conneétion with our two great iflands would prevent the 
emigration of their inhabitants from neceflity, and thereby increafe 
the body of the nation by an acceflion of aétive and induftrious 
fubjecis, which is a point of the bigheft political importance, and 
which, from a variety of circumftances, we have reafon to think 
will appear more and more manifeft every day. 

‘ This broad foundation being thus laid, we have proceeded to 
a more minute inquiry into the extent of this country, and to ren- 
der this more ufeful and fatisfactory, to compare it with the other 
great ftates of Europe, in order to thew, that with the advantage 
of our infular fituation, we have juft grounds to prefume, that by 
a prudent and fteady management we may be able to fuftain that 
wide expanded empire which Providence hath been pleafed to be- 
ftow. Accurfory difcuffion of the native commodities, the produc- 
tions which {kill and indufiry have drawn forth, and the means 
by which all thefe may be preferved and improved, became our 
next care. In treating thefe fubjeéts we have been peculiarly atten- 
tive to the numerous helps and inftruments that fcience, fupported 
by public fpirit, hath furnifhed, for promoting the {kill and reward- 
ing the toil of our people, fo as to render their emoluments. equi- 
valent to their pains. The various ftates of this country in differ- 
ent periods have been brought to the reader’s view, and their — 
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traced through the different modes of governmén€ which in thofe 
different periods have prevailed. The gradual gruwth’of our pre 
fent éxcellent conftitution hath been explained, or at leait endea- 
voured to be explained, its beneficial confequences defcribed, and 
the reafons fhewn why we may hope it will continue for ages, and 
during its continuance be produétive of the like g effects, 
This is chiefly founded in the rendering it evident that the happi+« 
nefs of the people is and muft be its primary object, and that 
while they are true to their Own interefts, it muft from thence re- 
main unfhaken and fecure. In this difficult undertaking we havé 
direé&ted our courfe not by any preconceived political fyftem of 
Opinions, but by the evidence afforded us by faéts, confidering 
public blefiings, and the flourifhing ftate of the community as the 
efferitial and incontrovertible marks of a good government, and 
much mofe to be relied on than any fpeculative fentiments what- 
ever. ‘ 

‘ As a very noble and fhining inftance of that profperity which 
hath attended the full eftablifhment of our free conftitution, we 
have laboured to give a comprehenfive, though a fuccinét account 
of our poffeffions, colonies, and fettlements in al] the different parts 
of the globe, and to fhew how far they have contributed to the 
grandeur and opulence of the Britith empire. A fubjeét in itfelf 
equally pleafing, entertaining, and inftructive, as it proves the in- 
fluence of commerce and maritime power, by which dominions fo 
extenfive and at fo great a diftance have been acquired and united 
to us by tlie ties of mutual interefts and a reciprocal communica- 
tion of benéfits, whereas other great empires have been ufually 
founded in violence, and the fuccefs of armies from whence they 
carried in themfelves the feeds of their own deftruétion from the 
natural repugnance of htiman nature to a flavith fubjection, from 
which the fubjeéts of Britain wherever feated are free. This na- 
turally leads to the confideration of our foreign commerce, the in- 
terior trade of the kingdom, and thofe different navigations which 
are, and muft ever be, the fupport of our maritime power, as that 
is of ourempire. Thefe we have carefully endeavoured to render 
_as plain, diftinét, and obvious as poffible, that it might clearly ap- 
pear we have not over-rated either the advantages of our in(fular 
fituation or their effects in fecuring to us all the benefits that can 
be derived from the different branches of traffic that human wif-. 
dom hath hitherto been able to devife. This is a concife account 
of what hath been attemptéd ina political furvey of Britain: an 
attempt in which, on the plan here purfued, we had no guide, 
though many helps and informations, without which, whatever it 
may be, ‘it could never have been performed, and for which, where 
it was in our power, and we were permitted, we have paid our 
grateful acknowledgments, and muft reit all our hopes on the rea- 
der’s candour, and the confideration of the numerous and great 
difficulties that neceflarily Jay in the way of an undertaking of fach 
extent, and which, as ‘might be eafily fhewn, was both altering 
and extending while in our hands.” 


Our author’s comparative view of the natural and artifi-ia] be. 
nefits of different countries. ancient and modern, ¢confequent 
on the diverfity of foil, fituation, climate, and conftitution, 
difplays a moft painful application to books, which, we doubt 
not, will afford to many readers Soth profit and entertainment. 
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For our part, however, we with to have feen the refult of pro. 
found ftudy and meditation compreffed in a compafs more port- 
able to the memory, and more decifive to the judgment. 

The learned author fets out with obferving, that the great 
objeét‘of true policy is, to render the fociety as happy as the 
fituation and circumftances of it will allow, The attainment 
of this end, he remarks, is no very eafy tafk, where many 
advantages feem to concur; yet is not impoffible, even where 
thefe are in fome meafure wanting. Thefe truths he proceeds 
to illuftrate by examples drawn from ancient and modern hif- 
tory ; and he firft confiders the conftitution of ancient Egypt, 
and of China. After delivering a general account of the 
licy of thofe people, he takes a view of the political ftate of 
Spain, ltaly, Switzerland, and the republic of Holland ; point- 
ing out the caufes of their refpeétive declenfion or profperity. 
The author concludes this chapter with the following reflec- 
tions. 


* Thefe defcriptive hiftories, thefe affemblages of faéts, lead us 
to the experimental knowledge of the principles of found policy. 
They thew us, that natural advantages are in themfelves of ve 
little confequence, if not improved in a right method, and with at. 
fiduous application. Then indeed they come out with irrefiftible 
force, and, while thus direéted, carry national power, and national 
happinefs, as far as they can be carried. They fhew us alfo, that 
there are advantages, of very different kinds, which certainly re- 
quire a difference in direétion, and yet not fo great as might be 
imagined ; for how diffimilar foever the faces of countries may be, 
the fame, or very near the fame principles, may be applied with 
good effect. They likewife make us fenfible, that though natural 
advantages without a found policy will do little, yet a wife and 
fteady policy, where there are very few advantages, will avail 
much, and that, as in the body natural, fo in the body politic, a 
right difcipline will work even upon nature, and extract beneficial 
confequences from real inconveniences. But in all cafes relaxations 
are dangerous, or notto mince the matter, and write below the 
truth, relaxations are deftructive; and all thefe doctrines come to 
us with fuch a weight of evidence, that we cannot avoid feeing 
and acknowledging their truth. 

‘ A government wifely conftituted, fo as to leave nothing want- 
ing, either to neceffary authority, or rational liberty; a fucciné& 
fyftem of laws, eafily underftood, punctually executed, and calcu- 
lated folely for the public good; regular manners in a nation, 
founded on jolid principles, and directed to the promoting the 
common weal; an invariable regard to merit ; an inflexible juftice 
againfi crimes detrimental to the fociety: a genuine public fpirit, 
rendered the characteriftic of the people in private and in public 
tranfaflions; induftry made the fole bafis of wealth; and fer- 
vice done to the flate, the fingle road to titles and honour ; 
{plendour in whatever regards the public; piety, and true devo. 
tion, fupported by purity of manners, and unoftentatious charity, 
in ali that regards religion ; and a fober frugality, fecuring an equal 
and comfortable fubfiftence to the bulk of a contented people, is 
the way to render them peaceable and potent at home, cg: 
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and beloved abroad, and fafe from every danger while they keep 
out corruption. In fuch a ftate power would at be defired or de- 
clined ; the public income would be regulated by, the public inter- 
eft ; the adminiftration would pique themfelves on afking little; 
and the nation, knowing the fource of its own felicity, would fup. 
port the government at the expence of all. 

‘ There may be, and there certainly are, a kind of arts, (forgive 
me reader if I write the word at full length) a kind of artifices, b 
which the ftate of a nation may be difguifed, and its ruin a little 
protracted ; but of thefe my lord Bacon faid truly, that, like ftrong 
cordials they may help at a pang, but they increafe inftead of era- 
dicating the difeafe. The only rational and folid method of im- 
proving and exalting a nation, is to give them right notions of 
their own interefts, and thereby engage them to purfue thofe in- 
terefts with vigour: this will excite in them a defire to cultivate 
their country to the utmoft, and to fubmit, for their own fakes, to 
fuch laws as have a vifible anda real tendency to this end; this 
will prompt their rulers to enforce their laws, not only by a ftrict 
and fevere execution, but by what will do the bufinefs more effec. 
tually, and with far lefs difficulty, by their own example. Ambi- 
tion will not be extinguifhed, but it will change its views; and 
men of active fpirits, inftead of aiming at making themfelves great 
in a declining and impoverifhed country, which 1s never defirable, 
and feldom poffible, will exert thofe fpirits in aggrandizing their 
country, and become great by confequence rather than by choice, 
There want not the materials in moft countries; and certainly they 
are not wanting in this, to raife as ftrong, as lafting, and as beau- 
tiful, ftruétures as any that we fee in hiftory, the true and genuine. 
ufe of which is to infpire us with fuitable inclinations, and, in the 
ae place, to furnifh us with lights requifite to exhibit a proper 
pian.” 

The fecond chapter begins with the propofition, that fitua- 
tion furnifhes the greateft facility, or proves the greateft obfta- 
cle to the improvement of any country. This the author ex- 
emplifies in the cafe of the Tartars, the interior nations of 
Africa, the favages of America, the Ruffians, ancient Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Carthage. 

The third chapter commences with the remark, that an in- 
fular fituation is preferable to all others. In fupport of this 
affertion, the author delivers a fucciné hiftory of ancient Crete 
and Tyre, which is followed by that of the ifland and republic 
of Rhodes. As further inftances of the truth of his obferva- 
tion, he afterwards produces Malta, Corfu, the republic of 
Venice, and other iflands. ‘That our readers may be furnifhed 
with a fpecimen of the manner in which the author treats of 
thefe fubjeéts, we fhall fubmit to their perufal an extra& from 
the beginning of the chapter laft mentioned. 


‘ An infular fituation, amongf thofe recommended by the ableft 
and moft capable judges, has been reprefented as preferable to any, 
as enjoying fome benefits infeparably peculiar thereto, and being 
at the fame time free from many inconveniencies to which coun- 
tries feated on the continent are, from that very fituation, neécef- 
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extent is.commonly rich and fertile, and the climate rather milder 
than, under the brine parallel of latitude, upon the main land. 
The fea being the fafeft and moft natura! boundary, affords the in- 
habitants great fecurity in fettling, cultivating, and improving 
their country ; and a good government being once eftablifhed, the 
inhabitants of an ifland muft, for thefe reafons, thrive quicker 
than their neighbours, and, being naturally prone to navigation, 
fupply their wants, export their own commodities, eftablifh an ex- 
tenlive communication with the countries round them, and there- 
by attain an influence over their neighbours, ftrenigthen themfelves 
at home, augment their riches by trade, and, in confequence of 
that naval power, of which commerce only is the natural bafis, 
commonly enjoy a greater proportion of freedom, affluence, and 
taper than can well be attained, or, if attained, bé for any 
ength of time preferved, by inhabitants of countries of the fame 
extent on the continent. As thefe are points of faét, they are beft 
eftablifhed from hiftory; and the reader, when he carefully reflects 
on thofe inftances that may and fhall be produced from thence, 
will find himfelf much better enabled, than by any other method 
he could have been, to judge of the propriety of the reafons and 
remarks that will occur in a particular application. Befides, he 
will alfo fee, and be convinced, that many things which he might 
have othierwife miftaken for the bold flights of a luxtriant fancy, 
or the chimerical and delufive inventions of a fertile imagination, 
are few} fober and folid truths, fuggefted from the writings of men 
of found judgment, and which my, at any time, in aby like place, 
he certainly reduced to praétice, becaufe the light of experience 
fhews us that they have been aétually practifed already. A man- 
ner of writing in refpeéct to the utility of which we may~ Cite the 
authority of the celebrated John de Witt, than whom, in things of 
this nature, a better cannot be mentiotted, whether ancient or mo- 
dern. 

‘ The mot ancient maritime power, recorded by the Greek hif- 
torians, is that of Crete ; and indeed they could not well'go higher; 
fince this is one of the firft faéts in. what.ought to be ftiled credible 
hiftory. For Minos, king of Crete, fon of Jupiter and Europa, 
obferving that the fubjeéts of all the little principalities of Greece, 
as well as the inhabitants of the iflands in the Archipelago, per- 
verted the very ufe of navigation in committing piracies wpon each 
other, having firft reduced the whole iiland he governed into or- 
der, and eftablithed fo complete a fyftem of laws, that, the wifeft 
men have thought them worthy of perpetual memory, he began to 
affume the dominion of the fea; and having a fuperior naval force, 
employed it in fupprefling pirates, and eftablifhing a free and open 
trade, which is the moft ftable bafis of maritime empire. Crete, 
in the fituation that things then were, was the moft natural feat of 
fuch an empire, enjoying a happy, temperate, or rather warm cli- 
mate, at the diftance of about thirty leagues from Peloponnefus, 
about the like diftance from leer Afia, and not above fifty leagues 
from Africa, from whence it is celebrated by Virgil as lying in the 
middle of the fea. Jt may be ftiled coufiderable in point of fize, 
being about fix hundred miles in circumference, and yet not a 
twentieth part fo large as Great Britain: exceedingly fruitful in 
rich and ftaple commodities, fuch as filk, wire, oil, honey, wax, 
the fineft fruits, many valuable gums, and other drugs of price, 
and not deficient in wool, corn, and other neceflaries ; abounding, 
for thofe early times, with capacious and commodious ports, and 
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inhabited by a fenfible and warlike people. After the death of Mi- 
nos, they eftablifhed a republican government, retaining however 
their old laws, and improving their wealth and power to fuch a de- 
gree, as to nig cabs their country the epithet of Hecatompolis, from 
its having no fewer than a hundred well built and populous cities, 
retaining its liberty, and with it that prerogative, from whence 
Ariftotle ftiles this ifland the emprefs of the fea, upwards of thir- 
teen hundred years; and at length overwhelmed, after a glorious 
ftruggle, by the all grafping power of the Romans, who, as Florus 
truly acknowledges, had no better title, or rather could devife no 
fairer pretence to make this conqueft, than the defire of being pof- 
feffed of fo noble an ifland ; as-the only method ‘to fecure which, 
they molt barbaroufly exterminated the far greateft part of its an- 
cient inhabitants. | 

‘ It may feem not a little ftrange, that the Cretans being con- 
fined within fuch very narrow bounds, and having in procefs of 
time fo many powerful princes and ftates in their neighbourhood, 
fhould neverthelefs maintain their wealth, their commerce, and 
their fuperiority at fea, for fuch a length of time, and this, not-: 
withftanding the great corruption of their manners, their frequent 
civil wars, and their interfering too much with the affairs of the 
continent, which in the end however proved their ruin: but it 
will appear much more ftrange, that a people inhabiting an ifland, 
which contained fewer fquare yards than Crete did miles, thould 
ftill make a greater figure at fea than the people of Crete; fhould 
oppofe themfelves with more firmnefs than even the great king, as 
the Greeks ftiled the monarch of Perfia, againft the Macedonian 
conqueror; ftep the progrefs of bis arms longér, and render the 
difpute between them more doubtful than with: any of the other 
nations, whom, in the rapid courfe of his viétories, he fubdued. 
Yet for this we have all the evidence that the nature of fo extraor- 
dinary a fact can demand, an evidence fo clear and irrefiftible, that; 
ftrange as the fact is, the truth of it has never been called in quef- 
tion. | 

‘ Thefe were the Tyrians, who, after their old-city, built ‘upon 
the ‘coait of Phcenicia, had been facked and deftroyed by Nebu-) 
chadnezzar, retired to an ifland lefs than two miles. diftant, and. 
not full three in. compafs, where they fettled themfelves, and, in. 
the {pace of feventy years, fo far recovered their former grandeur’ 
as to ere&t a city, which had indeed precifely the fame bounds with’ 
the ifland, compleatly fortified, having a {pacious ae in the bay, 
between them and the continent, aderned with e ey buildings 
many ftories in height, the want of earth obliging them to trefpafs 
on the air, and enriched with immenfe magazines of every kind of 
merchandize that either the eaftern or the weftern world could fur- 
nih. They were fometimes governed by judges, afterwards by 
kings, who paid a kind of tribute or acknowledgment to the Per- 
fian monarch, but, after all, were rather refpe¢ted as allies, than 
treated as fubjeéts. This was owing to the fuperiority of their 
maritime power, and their clofe connection with ‘the Carthaginians, 
a colony of their own, and the many fervices which they rendered 
to thofe great kings, and in which alfo they found their own ac- 
count. ‘This fituation was fo agreeable to them, and the conjunc- 
tion of their interefts united them fo effectually to the Perfians, that, 
in their quarrel, they ftood a fiege of no lefs than feven months 
againft Alexander the Great, whofe fortune had been here put to 
a ftand, if his military {kill had not fuggefted to him the means 
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of depriving them of the great fource of their ftrength, their fitua- 
tion; through the conftruétion of an artificial ifthmus, by which, 
with tscredible labour, and with no {mall lofs, after many months 
arduous endeavour, he rendered himfef mafter of the place; and 
having flaughtered thoufands, crucified thoufands, and fold thirty 
thoufand for flaves, his fury at length relenting, he fuffered it to 
be again peopled ; and, in the fpace of twenty years, fuch was the 
Spirit and induftry, fuch the genius and the refources of this trad- 
ing people, that it was become again a wealthy and potent city, 
capable of holding out a much longer fiege againft one of his fuc- 
ceffors. In fucceeding times, converting even their misfortunes 
into benefits, they united both the old and the new towns into one 
city, and, by the addition of fome farther works, procured two 
good havens on the different fides of the ifthmus. They met 
with favour and indulgence from the Romans, who paid a very 
high refpect to all cities eminent for commerce, and diftinguifhed 
them by the name of Navarchides, and continued, through a fteady 
perfeverance, in the improvement of thofe arts, by which they 
rofe; to make a great figure till towards the clofe of the thirteenth 
century, when they fell under the dominion of their prefent maf- 
ters, the Turks, who compleated that deftruction with which they 
were threatened fo long before by the prophets ; fo that there are 
nothing now remaining of both cities but duft and rubbifh, to at- 
teft, as they do in the ftrongeft and moft convincing manner, all 
the extraordinary events that are recorded in biftory for fuch a 
feries of years, and which fufficiently demontftrate, that induftry, 
commerce, and naval power, are the natural pillars of a lafting, 
equal, and temperate government; which, though under different 
forms, they all along poffeffed, and the lofs of which has reduced 
this ifland to what it now is, a confufed heap of fhattered remains 
of ancient magnificence, without any inhabitants fave a few fifher- 
men, whom the conveniency of its coafts incline to lodge in thefe 
{qualid ruins.’ 


In the fourth chapter, Dr. Campbell enters on the furvey of 
Great Britain, which he introduces with fome pertinent re- 
marks on the love of our country. After delineating the fi- 
tuation and extent of the Britith iflands, he confiders the cli- 
mate, which, notwithftanding its great variations and vicifli- 
tudes, he pronounces upon the whole to be both temperate 
and wholefome ; and he fupports this affertion by appealing to 
numerous inftances of the longevity of the inhabitants, the 
fecundity of the women, the corporal endowments of the peo- 
ple in general, and the many excellent genuifes that have 
arifen among them; a circumftance which has often been at- 
tributed to the influence of climate. 

The author afterwards enumerates feveral advantages refult- 
ing from the variable ftate of our climate, the chief of which 
is the hardinefs of the inhabitants, above thofe who live in 
climates that are warmer and more ferene, Having treated 
largely of this fubje&, he proceeds to confider the nature of 
the Britith foil, which he obferves is as fruitful as the clime is ~ 
‘temperate ; producing roots, plants, herbs, fruit and timber- 
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trees, in great abundance, with efculent animals of various — 
kinds ; yet more happy in its capacity of improvement, than 
in its actual fertility. In profecuting his enquiries, the author 
obferves, that the geographical diftin@ion of climates ought to 
be received with caution, as places fituated in the fame lati- 
tude may differ in every other refpec. This remark he illuf 
trates by taking a view of the climate of Mofcow, with the 
fituation of Stockholm and ‘Copenhagen. | 

In the fifth chapter, the author, difplays the peculiar feli- 
city of Great Britain, in a copious diftribution of excellent 
water, while, notwithftanding this advantage, it is little ex- 
pofed to inundations. Our rains, he obferves, are purer, and 
more impregnated with falts than in other countries, on ac- 
count of our infular fituation. He then mentions the opie 
nions of philofophers refpeCting the origin of fprings, which 
fo much abound in Great Britain, and the various properties 
of which evince a great variety in our foil; concluding with 
an account of our medicinal and mineral water, fountains, 
meers, and lakes. 7 

In the fixth chapter, the do€tor takes a View of the navi- 
gable rivers, which he obferves are the meafure of national 
grandeur and opulence. He draws a parallel in this refpect 
between four great rivers in France and England, contrafting 
the Trent, the Tine, the Oufe, and the. Thames, with the 
Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. He then de- 
livers a concife account of the fix great rivers in Spain, with 
that of fuch Englith rivers and ports, as, in point of improve-_ 
ment, navigation, and commerce, may. be oppofed to them.” 
This fabjeét is fucceeded by a like detail of the remainder. of 
the rivers and harbours in the weft and fouth coatfts of the ifland,’ 
with thofe in North Britain, and Ireland. The view which. 
the author has exhibited in this chapter of the French and 
Spanith rivers, may be confidered by fome readers as foreign: 
to his fubje& ; but ferving as objects of comparifon with the 
Britith rivers, they are, in our opinion, properly introduced, 
and this judicious writer never makes any excurfion to the con- 
tinent, in the courfe of his work, without bringing homie fome. 
ufeful obfervation. , 

In the feventh chapter our author confiders the various ad- 
vantages arifing to the Britith dominions, from the large ex- 
tent and peculiar figure of their coafts ; on which fubje@, after 
treating largely, he takes a view of the principal ports on the 
eaft fide of South Britain, delivering at the fame time their 
hiftory, with occafional obfervations on their conveniencies 


and defeé&s, : 
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“The author proceeds to treat in the fame manner of the 
weft and fouth coafts of this part of the ifland, with the in- 
lets, ports, and harbours in North Britain, pointing out the 
improvements of which they are capable from their fituation. 
The coafts of Ireland are here likewife furveyed with the fame 
attentive and judicious obfervation. 

In the eighth chapter, Dr. Campbell treats of the feveral 
iflands furrounding Great Britain, of which he fhews the ca- 
pacity, and points out the expediency of improvement. He 
firft prefents us with an account of the Ifle of Wight; deli- 
vering a fucciné hiftory of it from the molt ancient times, 
and defcribing its climate, foil, and produce. He then exhi- 
bits a comparative view of it with refpe& to fome other iflands, 
and propofes the means of its farther ‘improvement. Thefe 
being of a nature particularly interefting to the public, we 
fhall make no apology for extracting what is faid on this head. 


* Though there are fo many raw materials, yet there are but few 
manufactures in this ifland. It dees not appear, that, except 
worfted, there is any thing wrought out of their excellent wool, 
which might be all employed in the flight ftuffs and thin cloths that 
are the fupports of the French looins, if a-fmall encouragement 
were given to thofe who are expert in thefe trades to come. over 
and fettle in this ifland. ‘There are a few tanners, and a currier, 
but the making feveral forts of leather is not yet introduced, tho* 
there is room for it. There is a moft valuable and beautiful white 
fand in Frefhwater Ifle, near the Needles, upon the eftate of Da- 
vid Urry efq. of which confiderable quantities are fent annually to 
Briftol and Liverpool. There was formerly.a manufacture of glafs 
at Cowes, but it has heen long ago difeontinued. The lofs of thefe, 
ahd the incapacity of fetting up any new manufacture, is chiefly 
owing to the dearne(s and defect of firing, more efpecially of Jate 
years. It was this in all probability that obliged the inhabitants to 
difcontinue the baking their own flour into bifeuit, and brewing 
their own malt into beer, for the ufe of the navy, which was for- 
merly practifed here, We have the concurring authority of feve- 
ral eminent writers, ‘that there was a very fine fort of tobacco-pipe 
clay, called Hayter’s clay in this ifland, but now what is ufed for 
making pipes they bring from Pool. But we will pafs from thefe 
to another manufacture which they have alfo loft, and not through 
that defect which has been fpecified ; which manufacture may be 
certainly and eafily retrieved, and, if retrieved, would undoubt- 
edly make way for many more, increafe the number of inhabitants, 
and give a new turn to their endeavours. 

‘ The manufacture that I mean is bay falt, which, as I have 
been informed, was once actually made at Hampftead in this ifland; 
and there can be no reafon affigned why it fhould not be made 
there as well as on the coafts ot Brittany. The fituation of the 
ifland for falt ponds is more favourable. They might be conftruét- 
edi and managed with the utmoft facility. The ftone properef for 
flooring and lining thefe ponds is carried from this ifland to 
diftant places, and would doubtlefs anfwer full as well here. Be- 
fides, the falt being produced in thefe ponds in the fammer only, 
they might be ufed for keeping fea fith, as is practifed and turns 
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to profit elfewhere, for at leaft fix months in the year. In confe- 
quence of this manufacture there would probably arife a fif:zry, 
which would be a further advantage ; for though the fea abounds 
with the beft forts of fifth on all fides, no ufe has been made of this 
great blefling, but for immediate confumption, by the inhabitants. 
At all events, the producing bay-falt would create a new branch 
of exportation; and, by exhibiting the advantages that accrue 
from induftry, happily exerted, and the benefits that may refult by 
a ftriét attention to the natural prerogatives of the ifle, give the 
people a greater fpirit than they have hitherto fhewn in making 
thofe improvements for which they have fuch fingular and extra- 
ordinary conveniencies, and which would turn equally to thei 
private and particular emolument, as inhabitants of Wight, and 
to the public intereft, as at the fame time they would not at all 
leffen the benefits they already derive from their native commodi- 
ties. But all things muft have a beginning, and, in all attempts 
of this nature, a right beginning is of the utmoft confequence ; 
and fuch, on a mature confideration of all circumftanees, this ap- 
pears to be, which is the fole reafon for ftating it fo much at large, 
and infifting upon it fo copioufly. _ ae 

© Tn regard to navigation and commerce, Weft Cowes, which is 
a member of Southampton, is propérly fpeaking the port of the 
Ife of Wight; having under its jurifdiétion the havens of Yar- 
mouth and Newport, as Creeks. Cowes is in this refpect very com- 
modious, and a great refort there is thither of thips outward and 
homeward bound, and in time of war, of foreign fhips, as well 
as our own.’ For this reafon there is a cuftomhoufe, and a com- 
petent eftablifhment for officers employed in making ‘the proper 
entries‘ and collecting the duties. ‘This refort however is chiefly 
owing to its happy fituation, in refpect to vefiels proceeding to or 
returning io diftant parts, and has little do with the inhabi- 
tants of ‘Wight, “who, except fending, when markets are favour- 
able, pretty large quantities of corn to Spain and Portugal, can- 
not boaft of much ‘foreign commerce, for which, neverthelefs, the 
are admirably feated, and, if manufaétures were once introduced, 
would very fodn grow confiderable, and fee thofe towns which are 
now declining, a fure fign that fomething is wanting, rife again 
into credit, and refume their ancient fplendor. -For Cowes, from 
the caufes before-mentioned, is the beft built and moft flourithing 
place, though no borough, in this ifle; and furely the fame caufes 
would produce the fame effeéts elfewhere. In the coafting trade, 
according to the beft account I could obtain, there may be em- 
ployed in the whole about fourfcore veffels of all fizes. 

‘ In order to accelerate all thefe improvements, of which this 
beautiful, fruitful, and well-feated country is certainly capable, 
let me be permitted to give a few further hints, which, though 
they may pafs unregarced for the prefent, may poflibly meet with 
a better reception from pofterity, which is the common fate of 
fuch pieces of advice. ‘The whole ifland is wonderfully plea- 
fant ; but if any mineral water could be difcovered in the vicinity 
of fome well-fituated village, where proper conveniencies were pro- 
vided for ftrangers, under fuch regulations, as to prevent avarice 
from proving prejudicial to the public intereft, it could not fail, 
wherever thefe circumftances concurred, of producing numerous 
advantages. But here fomething is left tochance. I will mention 
another cafe, where there is nothing. There is no place where 
bathing in the fea could be rendered more commodious than in " 
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moft every town in the ifland ; and, yeoman the many charm- 
ing profpects, agreeable walks, and delightful rides, that might 
bé contrived, and the facility of having recourfe to a medicine, 
not. inferior to fea-water, that is, making fhort trips at fea, which 
efficacious exercife, and the falubrious change of air attending it, 
has been been found beneficial even in the moft defperate cafes ; 
thefe circum{tances combined, would quickly render this the fineft 
retreat for valetudinary perfons in the fouth of England. In con- 
fequence of a concourfe of people at regular feafons, many im- 
provements, now not fo much as in conception, would, as from 
the like caufe has been experienced in other places, be ppeodily 
and certainly made. The circulation of money. would by the 
fame means be increafed, and induftry alfo of neceflity encouraged, 
over the whole ifle. Add to this, that it would afford the moft na- 
tural fupport to a new manufacture in ftuff or cloth, and ftrongly 
conduce to the making it generally known, and bringing it into 
credit. Befides, it would contribute to ftop the humour of going 
to Montpelier, Lifbon, and Naples, and fave vaft fums unnecefiarily 
fpent in fuch excurfions. 

‘ Inthe middle of the ifle an academy might be very commo- 
diovfly erected, for teaching the modern languages, and all the 
fciences requifite to qualify youth for thefervice of the navy. They 
would here be more retired, and confequently better capers to 
follow their ftudies ; and yet near enough the fleet to complete their 
education by practical initruétions, when fo far verfed in theory as 
to underftand them thoroughly. Competent falaries to the profef- 
fors, ftriét regulations in regard to their granting certificates to 
their pupils of their capacity, when fent upon actual fervice, and a 
due refpe& paid to thofe certificates, if fupported by proper be- 
haviour, in accelerating the promotion of young feamen thus edu- 
cated, would produce many good effects, at a mall expence to the 
public. How much fuch an inftitution upon a broad foundation is 
wanted, what mighty advantages have accrued to feamen from their 
having a jul tinéture of letters, and what mifchiefs flow from de- 
ficiencies in this refpeét, may be learned from the writings of the 
beft judges ; men verfed in naval affairs, and who had a fincere and 
hearty zeal for the honour and.profperity of their country. 

Another thing that would centribute exceedingly to render this 
ifle more populous and more confiderable, would be the makin 
one of its ports fit for the reception of part of the finail-armed 
Vveffels that belong to the royal navy, and laying up there the ftores, 
artillery, -and other furniture, when not employed. I am aware of 
fome objections that may be made to this; but inftead of ftating 
and aniwering thele, I fhall only obferve, that none can be urged 
more ftrongly againft it, than thofe that were formerly alleged 
againit employing, in the fame manner, but with refpect to larger 
veflels, the oppofite ifle called Portfea. As therefore the fuperior 
excellency of the haven of Portfmouth very juftly overcame thefe, 
and has been productive of many benefits, why may we not, ina 
proportionable degree, expect that the fame would follow here? 
There might indeed be fome expence in the firft fixing thefe efta- 
blifhments ; but this would be in reality nomore than a temporary 
change in the circulation, and would poffibly little, if at ail, ex- 
ceed the additional annual income from cuftom and excife, which, 
in the fpace of a few years, thefe improvements, by augmenting the 
number of inhabitants, and enlarging their connections, corre- 


fpondence, and commerce, would produce. 
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¢ Upon this occafion I will take the opportunity of avowing, that 
I make the lefs fcruple of recommending fuch expences as thefe to 
the public, becaufe the public is certainly and folely to reap all the 
benefits that fhall arife from ‘them, and this in a fenfible and hos 
nourable way, by taking the proper meafures to accomplih the pros 
pofed end, and not by accident, or without forefight. There are 
arts, or more properly tricks, by which the revenue may be raifed, 
by the fubjeéct’s being allowed to fpend, without being enabled to 
get ; whereas found policy increafes the public income, by encou- 
raging private induftry, multiplying manufactures, and augment- 
ing the number of people.’ 

From the Ifle of Wight the author proceeds to the Scilly 
iflands, anciently known by the name. of the Caffiterides, or 
the tin iflef"and which were places of great trade in remote 
ages. Thefe iflands, he obferves, are at prefent of very little 
ufe to Great Britain, yielding fcarce any return to the public 
for the expence of their protection ; but by the means he pro- 
pofes, every habitable ifland of this clufter might be improv- 
ed, the number of inhabitants increafed, and beneficial in- 
duftry introduced among them. Dire&ing his courfe from 
thefe iflands, the political obfervator arrives at the ancient 
Mona, or Anglefey, which he furveys with his ufual judgment 
and attention ; after which he pafles to thofe iflands that were 
anciently dependent on Normandy ; viz. Guernfey, Alderney, 
Sark, and Jerfey, treating of thefe in the fame manner. De- 
parting thence he delivers an equally copious account of the 
Ifland of Man, with the improvements of which it is capable. 
He then proceeds to the Hebrides, or Weftern Ifles, dependent 
on North Britain. 

We fhall fufpend the further account of this valuable 
work till our next Review. In the mean time, we can- 
not refrain from obferving, that Dr. Campbell difcovers in 
this great Political Survey, a moft extenfive knowledge 
of the commercial fituation of the various parts of the 
Britifh empire. The improvements which he fuggefts are 
founded on the cleareft principles of national benefit; and if 
any of his projects fhould appear too vaft to be adopted, they 
at leaft evince the greatnefs of the author’s conceptions ref- 
pecting the advancement of domefiic polity. The, fubje& to 
which we allude is, the propofal of making a canal between 
the eaft and weft coafts, in the north of Scotland. In fuch a 
work as that now before us, it is much more commendable in 
the author to propofe ufeful, though arduous fchemes for pro- 
moting the grandeur and opulence of the nation, than to re- 
ftri& his fuggeftions within the narrow limits of a fupine and 
parfimonious ceeconomy. In general, the, means of improve- 
ment which he advifes are no lefs prafticable than extremely 
judicious ; and the political intereft of Great Britain ‘induces 
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us to entertaifi a defire, nor is it unattended with expeétation, 
that many of them, either with the affiftance of government, 
or by the efforts of public-fpirited individuals, will be car- 


ried into execution with fuccefs. 
[ To be continued, } 





II. A Philefopbical Analyfis und Ilufiration of fome of Shakef- 
peare’s remarkable Chara@ers. 8v0. 23.6d. boards. Murray. 


AS dramatic poetry contains a reprefentation of the fenti- 
ments and condué& of mankind in various fituations, 
when carefully copied from nature it affords the moft com- 
one and ftriking picture of the human mind that can poflibl 

e delineated. Heie we view the paffions lurking in their | 
fecret recefles ; we difcover by what objeéts they are ftimulated 
or repreffed ; we behold their combinations, or mutual con 
fli&ts, and trace their progiefs from the firft dawn of emotion 
to the period of their meridian fervour. Whoever, therefore, 
would inveftigate the nature and principles of the heart, car- 
not accomplifh his defign with more fuccefs than by ftudying 
the various characters as they aré faithfully exhibited by the 
eminent mafters in the drama. Among thefe our immortal 
Shakefpeare is the moft diftinguifhed for his knowledge of hu- 
man nature; arid the portraits which he has drawn will al- 
ways continue to be admired for their juftnefs and origin- 
ality. | 

The author of the treatife before us profeffes, that his in- 
tention is to make poetry fubfervient to philofophy, and to 
employ it in tracing the principles of human conduét. Thefe 
purpofes, in our opinion, he has fulfilled with ingenuity and 
difcernment. With how much judgment he has entered on 
this arduous undertaking will beft appear by feleGting a few 
pafflages from the Introduétion, which abounds with excellent 
obfervations on the fiudy and nature of the haman mind. 

‘ The ftudy of human nature has been often and varioufly re- 
commended. “ Know thyfelf,” was a precept fo highly efteemed 
by the venerable fages of antiquity, that théy afcribed it to the 
Delphian oracle. By reducing it to practice, we learn the dignity 
of human nature; our emulation is excited by contemplating our 
divine original: and, by difcovering the capacity and extent of 
our faculties, we become defirous of higher improvement. Nor 
would the practice of this apophthegm enable us merely to elevate 
and enlarge our defires, but alfo, to purify and refine them ; to 
withftand the follicitations of groveling appetites, and fubdue their 
violence: for improvement in virtue confiits in duly regulating our 
inferior appetites, no lefs than in cultivating the principles of be- 
nevolence and magnanimity. Numerous, however, are the defires, 
and various are the paflions that agitate the human heart. Every 


individual is actuated by feelings peculiar to himfelf, infenfible 
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even of their exiftence ; of their precife force and tendency oftert 
ignorant. But, to prevent the inroads of vice, and preferve our 
minds free from the tyranny of lawlefs paflions, vigilance muft Be 
exerted where we are weakeft and moft expofed. e muft there- 
fore be attentive to the ftate and conftitution of our own minds; 
we muft difcover to what habits we are moft addiéted, and of what 
propenfities we ought chiefly to beware: we muft deliberate with 
ourfelves on what refources we can moft affuredly depend, and 
what motives are beft calculated to repel the invader. Now, the 
ftudy of human nature, accuftoming us to turn our attentidéa in- 
wards, and refie&t on the various propenfities and inclinations of 
the heart, facilitates felf-examination, and renders it habitual.’ 


After mentioning the pleafure which the ftudy of pneu- 
matology is likewife capable of affording, the author, pro- 
ceeds to relate the caufes of the flow advancement of our 


knowledge refpecting this fubje&. 

‘ Obfervations made, ‘while the mind is inflamed, are difficult ia 
the execution, incomplete, and erroneous, Eager paffions admit 
no partners, and endure no rivals in their authority. The moment 
reflection, or any foreign or oppofing principle, begins to operate, 
they are either exceediagly exafperated, agitating the mind, and 
leaving it no leifure for fpeculation ; or, if they are unable to main- 
tain their afcendant, they become cool and indiftin&; their afpect 
grows dim; and obfervations made during their decline are im- 
perfe&t. The paffions are {wift and evanefcent: we cannot arreft 
their celerity, nor fufpend them in the mind during pleafure. You 
are moved by ftrong affection: feize the opportunity, let none of its 
motions efcape you, and obferve every fentiment it excites. You 
cannot. While the paffion prevails, you have no Jeifure for fpecu- 
Jation ; and be affured it hath fuffered abatement, if you have time 
to philofophize. 

‘ But you proceed by recollection. Still, however, your ob- 
fervations are limited, and your theory partial. Tobe acquainted 
with the nature of any pafhion, we muft know by what combination 
of feelings it is excited; to what temperament it is allied; in what 
proportion it gathers force and fwiftnefs; what propenfities, and 
what affociations of ideas either retard or accelerate its impetuofity ; 
and how it may be oppofed, weakened, or fupprefled. But, if 
thefe circumftances efcape the moft vigilant and abftracted attention, 
when the mind is aétually agitated, how can they be recollected 
when the paffion is entirely quieted ? Moreover, every paflion is 
compounded of inferior and fubordinate feelings, effential to its 
exiftence, in their own nature nicely and minutely varied, but 
whofe different fhades and gradations are difficult to be difcerned. 
To thefe we mult be acutely attentive; to mark how they are com- 
bined, blended, or oppofed; how they are fuddenly extinguithed, 
in a moment renewed, and again extinguifhed. But thefe fleet vo- 
latile feelings, perceived only when the mind is affected, elude the 
moit dexterous and aétive memory. Add to this, that an idea of 
memory is ever fainter and Jefs diftinét than an actual perception, 
e{pecially if the idea to be renewed is of a {piritual nature, a thought, 
fentiment, or internal fenfation. 

‘ Even allowing the poffibility of accurate obfervation, our theo- 
ries wil] continue partial and inadequate. We have only one view 
of the fubject, and know not what afpeéts it may aflume, or what 
powers it niay poffeis in the conititution of another,. ‘No — 
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hath been more varioufly treated, nor hath given rife to a greatep 
number of fyftems, than that by which we are denominated mora} 
agents, and determine the merit or deinerit of human actions. But 
this can proceed from no other caufe than the diverfity of our fée]. 
ings, and the neceflity we are under of meafuring the dilpofitions 
of others by ourown. Even this moral principle, though a com. 
petent judge of the virtue and propriety of human actions, is apt 
to miflead us in our enquiries concerning the ftructure and difpofi. 
tions of the mind. Defirous of avoiding the rebuke of this fevere 
and vigilant cenfor, we are ready to extenuate every blameable 
quality, and magnify what we approve.’ 


The character of which the author firft treats is that of 
Macbeth. Here he obferves, that the mind, in different 
fituations and circumitances, undergoes very extraordinary 
changes ; and thefe he explains by confidering the nature of 
the predominant paflion, exemplifying his remarks by the cha. 
rafier of Macbeth as delineated by Shakefpeare. We fhall 
make no apology for laying before our readers the followin 
paflage, where the author gives an ingenious folution of the 
manner in which-a benevolent difpofition may be rendered in 
human. 


¢ Whoever poflefles high ideas of the rights of mankind, of the 
fanctity of friendfhip, and of the duty we owe to legal authority; 
whoever with thefe poffefles a heart fufceptible of tendernefs and 
of compaffion, will have a higher fenfe of injury and injuftice than 
men of colder complexions, and lefs ftrongly imprefled with the 
importance of focial duties. ‘Therefore, if a man of uncommon 
fenfibility, adorned with amiable and beneficent difpofitions, mifled 
by fome pernicious appetite, commits aéts of cruelty and oppref- 
fion, he will be more apt, by reflecting on his own condutt, to con- 
ceive the sefentment and indignation it excites, than men of a dif- 
ferent temper. Reflecting on the compaflion and refentment that 
would have arifen in his own mind, on the view of crimes fimilar 
to thofe he has himfelf perpetrated, he becomes afraid of the pu- 
nifhment he would himfelf have infliéted. Thus inftigated by his 
fears, and, imagining himfelf univerfally hated, he conceives a fen- 
timent of univerfal hatred: and, as his fears are exactly propor- 
tioned to his feelings and fenfibility, fo are his hatred and malevo- 
lence. In like manner, a man of no fenfibility, of little benefi- 
cence, and poflefling no high idea of focial obligation, carried by 
his avarice or his ambition to commit acts of injultice, and having 
no lively conceptions, from his own feelings, of the refentment he 
has excited, will, confequently, be Jefs afraid of mankind, and, of 
courfe, lefs violentin his hatred. It follows, that, in the circum. 
ftances of having procured undue pofleflions by inhuman means, 
and of defiring to preferve them, men of innate fenfibility will be 
more cruel ial inieleore than men naturally fevere, rugged, and 
infenfible. May not thefe obfervations unravela feeming difficulty 
jn the hiftories of Sylla, and Augufius, of Nero, and of Herod? 
Sylla and Auguftus, naturally inhuman, having attained the fum- 
mit of their defires, had no imaginary apprehcofions of punifhment, 
and ended their days in peace. Nero and Herod, naturally of fofe 
and amiable difpofitions, betrayed by unruly paffions, committed 


acts of cruelty, were confcious of their crimes, dreadédd the refent- 
ment 
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ment they deferved, and, in order to avoid it; became infamous. 


andinhuman. By confidering Sym and Augultus in this light, 
fome extraordinary circumftances ih their conduét, much cele- 
brated by fome modern writers, namely the refignation of the dic- 
tatorfhip by the one, and the apparent clemency of the other; after 
he arofe to the imperial dignity, feem divefted of their merit; and). 
without having recourfe to moderate or magnanimous fentiments 

may eafily be explained, as being perfectly confonant to the general 
tone of their charaéters. Sylla refigned the dictatorfhip, without 
any dread of fuffering punifhment for his antecedent cruelties, not 
becaufe he had extirpated all thofe he had injured, but becaufe his 
fenfibility and his power of difcerning moral excellence being ori- 
ginally languid, he felt no abhorrence of his own ferocity; and 
therefore, as incapable, as a blind man is of diltinguiffiing colours, 
of conceiving how any but real fufferers fhould feel or refent his 
barbarity, he was incapable of apprehenfion. Auguftus, naturally 
of an unfeeling temper,.committed inhuman actions in purfuing 
the honours he afpired to, and having eftablifhed his authority as 
abfolutely and as independently as he wifhed for, he had no fenfe 
of his former inhumanity, had no regret for the paft, and no fear 
of the future. Reafoning on the fame principles, we may eafily re- 


concile fome appearances of benignity and tender affeétion in thé . 


conduct of Nero and of Herod, to their natural and original difpo- 
fitions. That, in the early part of their lives, they difcovered 
gentle and benign affections, is unqueftioned. But, their fubfe- 
quent cruelties, and, particularly, thofe related. by ecclefiattical 
writers, have led men, indignant of their crimes, to pronotince 
them, in the very ftructure and conftitution of their minds, mon- 
ftrous and inhuman, Thus, from exceffive refentment and ihdig- 


nation, we leffen the enormity of their guilt, charging that ferocity. 


upon nature, which was the effect of their own impetuous and 
ungoverned paffions. Senfibility is in itfelf amiable, and difpofes 
us to benevolence: but, in corrupted minds, by infufing terror, 
it pfoduces hatred and ‘inhumanity. So dangerous is the dominion 
of vice, that being eftablifhed in the mind, it bends to its baneful 


purpofes even the principles of virtue.’ 


The next chara&er is that of Hamlet, Which the author 
analy(fes and illuftrates at great length; examining the vari- 
ous principles of action that govern this hero in different cir- 
cumftances, and concluding with a general view of his cha- 
raéter. We would prefent our readers with feveral paffages 
from the obfervations on this fubje&; but as they include 
many fpeeches in the tragedy, we thall content ourfelves with 


the following quotation. 


¢ It is a property of the imagination, when governed by any 
paffion or opinion, to follow the impulfe it has received, and to 
diminih or aggrandize any object not perfectly known to us, ac- 
cording to the judgment we may have formed of it. Under the in- 
fluence of fear, men, tainted with fuperitition, people darknefs 
and the night with fpectres, and terrify and torment. themfelves 
with imaginary danger. If we are threatened with any unufual 
calamity, the nature and extent of which is unknown to us, go- 
verned by our tervors, we render its ftature gigantic: but, if ac- 
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tuated by an intrepid fpirit, we brave and undervalue it; ap. 
roaching to temerity and overweening confidence, we are apt to 
effen it beyond its real fize. If a man of plaufible manners, dex- 
trous in difplaying his grains and underftanding, fecures your 
efteem, and an opinion of his being endowed with uncammon abi- 
lities, you fet no limits to his capacity, and, imagining him wifer 
and more ingenious than he really is, you are almoft led to revere 
him. To explain the caufe of thefe appearances is difficult: yet a 
conjecture may be hazarded. If we think attentively on any fub- 
ject, a number of ideas arife in our minds concerning it. Thefe 
ideas are of qualities and properties that may belong to it, or of the 
relations it may have to other objeéts, btt of which we have no 
aétual evidence. Yet, if we cannot negatively affirm that they do 
not belong to it; on the contrary, if they are agreeable to its na- 
ture and circumftances, their fpontaneous appearancé in our minds, 
as connected with it, affords a prefumption that they really exift. 
Our belief, though not abfolutely confirméd, is yet fwayed by a 
plaufible probability ; and what ftrengthens it ftill the more, is a 
reflection on the narrownefs of our powers, and the imperfection 
of our fenfes. We reafon from analogy. and think it impoffible 
that an object fhould be fo completely known to us, as that we can 
pronounce with cértainty that we are intimately acquainted with 
the whole of its ftruéture; and that qualities agreeing. perfeéctl 
with its nature do not refide in it, merely becaufe we do not dil- 
cern them. As we are naturally prone to ation, a ftate of du- 
biety and fufpenfe is ever accompanied with uneafinefs ; we bear 
uncertainty with reluctance ; we muft be refolved ; and if we can- 
not prove a negative, even a flight probability will influence our 
belief. Therefore, fince ideas of correfponding qualities and re- 
Jations do arife, and engage the attention of our judging faculty, 
we feldom hefitate, but afcribe them immediately to the caufe or 
objeét of our emotion. According to the vivacity of the idea, will 
be the energy of its impreffion; and, according to the force of the 
impreffion, willbe our eagernefs to decide. But the vivacity of 
the idea depends on the ftrength of the exciting paffion ; therefore, 
proportioned to the vehemence of the paffions will be our credulity 
and pronenefs to be convinced. It is alfo manifeft, that, if any 
objeét is naturally difficult to be apprehended, and is fo complex: or 
delicate, as to elude the acutenefs of our difcernment, or the in- 
tenfenefs of our inquiry, we fhall be more liable to error in cafes 
of this natare, than in thofe things that we perceive diftin@ly. 
Admiring the man of abilities, we cannot define with accuracy the 
precife boundaries of his genius; our imagination give him ener- 
gies additional to thofe he exhibits; and it is agreeable to our 
opinion of hisendowments, and confonant to our prefent —— 
to believe him more eminent than he really is. Weare apt to judge 
in the fame manner ot the qualities of the heart. To the man 
who amazes us by fome feat of perfonal bravery, we afcribe every 
heroic virtue, though he may have never difplayed them: and we 
pronounce liberal, generous, and difinterefted, the man who fur- 
prizes us by forme unexpected beneficence. On the fame princi- 
les, thofe who excite our indignation by their ungrateful or in- | 
sons conduét, are fuppofed to have trampled on every moral 
obligation ; and we load them not only with the infamy of the crime - 
they have committed, but with that of the crimes of which we be- 
lieve them capable. The fize and colour, fo to exprefs myfelf, of 
the imaginary qualities in this manner attributed to any o . 
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will correfpond exaétly to the violence of the prefent emotion, or 
the obftinacy of our opinion. If our {énfe of virtue is exceedingly 
delicate, our indignation and abhorrence of vice will be of pro« 
portioned vehemence; and, according to their vehemence will be 
the atrocity of the indefinite imaginary qualities afcribed to the 
object of our abhorrence. If thofe whofe conduct we cenfure or 
lament were formerly efteemed by us, furprize and forrow for our. 
difappointment, and indignation at a change fo unexpeéted, will 
augment the violence of our emotion, and fo magnify their of- 
fences. Hence friendthip, changed by negleét or ingratitude into 
indifference, grows into a hatred, of all others the mof virulent 
and full of rancour.’ 


That of the melancholy Jaques, in As You Like It, is the 
chara&ter afterwards examihed. In analyfing this portrait alfo, 
the author enters into ingenious inveftigations of the princi- 
ples of thé human mind, from whence he deduces moral in- 
ferences of preat importance. 

In the fourth and laft fe€tion, the author illuftrates the cha- 
raéter of Imogen with acutenefs of obfervation; We fhall lay 
before our readers the conclufion of this article, the fubjeé& 
of which is, the Origin of Defpair in the human Mind, 


‘ Happinefs depends upon the gratification of our defires and 
affions. The happinefs of Titus arofe from the indulgence of a 
neficent temper: Epaminondas reaped enjoyment from the love 
of his country. The love of fame was the fource of Czfar’s fe- 
licity : and the gratification of grovelling appetites gave delight to 
Vitellius. It has alfo been obferved, that fome one paffion ge- 
nerally affumes a pre-eminence in the mind, and not only predo- 
minates over other appetites and defires ; but contends with reafon, 
and is often victorious. In proportion as one paffion gains ftrength, 
the reft languifh and are enfeebled. They are feldom exercifed; 
their gratifications yield tranfient pleafure ; they become of flight 
importance, are difpirited, and decay. Thus our happinefs is ate 
tached.to one ruling and ardent paffion. But our reafonings, con- 
cerning future events, are weak and fhort-fighted, We form 
fchemes of felicity that can never be realized, and cherifh af- 
fections that can never be gratified. If, therefore, the difappointed 
paffion has been long encouraged, if the gay vifions of hope and 
imagination have long adminiftered to its violence, if it is con- 
firmed by habit in the temper and conftitution, if it has fuper- 
feded the operations of other aétive principles, and fo enervated 
their frength, its difappointment will be embittered ; and forrow, 
poovenees by no other paffion, will prey, unabating, on the defo- 
ate abandoned {pirit. We may alfo obferve, that none are more 
liable tw afflictions of this fort, than thofe to whom nature hath 
given extreme fenfibility. Alive to every impreffion, their feelings 
are exquifite: they are eager in every purfuit: their imaginations 

are vigorous, and well adapted to firethem., They live, for atime, 
in a ftate of anarchy, expofed to the inroads of every paffion; and, © 
though poffeffed of fingular abilities, their conduét will be -capri- 
cious. Glowing with the warmeft affections, open, generous, and 

candid; yet, prone to inconftancy, they are incapable of on 
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friendthip.» At length, by force of repeated indulgence, fome oné 

affion becomes habitual, occupies the heart, feizes the underftand- 
ing, and, impatient of refiftence or controul, weakens or extirpates 
every oppofing principle: difappointment enfues: no paflion re- 
mains to adminifter comfort: and the original fenfibility which 
promoted this difpofition, will render the mind more fufceptible 
of anguifh, and yield it a prey to defpondency. We ought, there- 
fore, to beware of limiting our felicity to the gratification of any 
individual paffion. Nature, ever wife and provident, hath endow. 
ed us with capacities for various pleafures, and hath opened to us 
many fountains of happinefs: “‘ Let no tyrannous paflion, let no 
rigid doctrine deter thee ; drink of the ftreams, be moderate, and 


be grateful.” . 

_ From the whole of this volume it evidently appears, that Mr, 
Richardfon is an accurate obferver of the fecret {prings which 
direé& the emotions of the human heart. The work difcovers 
both philofophical penetration and good tafte ; and while it 
lays open the moft fecret fources of the paffions, it alfo incul- 
cates many ufeful precepts tending to moderate their excefs. 





III. Te Hifory of Englith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh 
to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. To which are 
prefixed, Two Diffrtations. I. On the Origin of Romantic 
Fidion in Europe. II, On the Introdufion of Learning inte 
England. Vol.J. By Thomas Warton, B.D. 4to. il. 45, 
beards. Dodfley. [ continued. ] 


FTER the two preliminary differtations, of which we 

gave an account in our laft Review, the learned author 
proceeds to his curious refearches into the annals of Englifh 
pociry. He divides the hiftory into feftions, marking various 
ftages in the progreflion of poetry, and begins with ob/ferving, 
that the Saxon language fpoken in England, is diftinguithed 
by three feveral epochs, in each of which a different diale& 


prevailed. 


¢ The firft of thefe, fays he, is that which the Saxons ufed, from 
their entrance into this ifland, till the irruption of the Danes, for 
the fpace of three hundred and thirty years. This has been called 
the Britifh Saxon: and nc monument of it remains, except a fmall 
metrical fragment of the genuine Caedmon, inferted in Alfred's 
verfion of the Venerable Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. The fecond is 
the Danifh Saxon, which prevailed from the Danith to the Normari 
invafion; and of which many confiderable fpecimens, both in 
verfe and profe, are ftill preferved: particularly, two literal ver- 
fions of the four Gofpels, and the fpurious Caedmon’s beautiful 
poetical paraphrafe of the book of Genefis,, and the prophet Da- 
niel. The third may be properly ftyled the Norman Saxon; which 
began about the time of the Norman acceflion, and ‘continued be- 


yond the reign of Henry II.” ; 
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The firft fpecimen of poetry with which our author prefents 
us is extraéted from the manufcripts of Digby in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. {[t is a religious, or moral. ode, confifting 
of one hundred and ninety one ftanzas. It is: fuppofed by 
Hickes to have been written foon after the Conqueft ; but as it 
contains few Norman terms, Mr. Warton, is inclined to con- 
fider it as of higher antiquity, The compofition is, a regular 
lyric ftrophe of four lines, of which the »fecond: and. fourth 
rhime together. Mr. Warton entertains‘fome fufpicion, how- 
ever, that thefe four lines may be refolved into two Alexan- 
drines ; a kind of meafure which appears to have been very 
early invented: and he thinks there is: greater reafon for fuch 
an opinion, as he cannot recolle&t any ftrophes of this fort in 
the elder Runic or Saxon poetry. The following is the ftanza 
produced as a fpecimen. 


¢ Sende God biforen him man 
The while he may to hevene, 
For betere is on elmefle biforen 
Thanne ben after fevene.” 

For many years after the Norman dant, the Englith 
bards appear to have exercifed their rude talents only on re- 
ligious fubje&s. The earlieft love-fong which Mr. Warton 
has been able to difcover in our language, is among the Har- 


~ Jeian MSS, in the Britifh Mufeum. He places it before, or 


about the year 1200; remarking that it is full of alliteration, 
and has a burthen or chorus. 


¢ Blow northerne wynd, fent 
Thou me my fuetynge; blow 
Northerne wynd, lou, blou, blou. 
Ich ot a burde ig boure ey 
That fully femlyis on fybt, 
Menfkful maiden of lk bi 
Feire ant fre to fonde. 
In al this wurhliche won, 
A burde of blod and of bon, 
Never zete y nufte non 
Luffomore in Londe. Bhw, &e. 
With lokkes lefliche and longe, 
With front ant face feir to fonde 
With murthes monie mote heo monge 
That brid fo breme in boure ; 
With loffum eie grete and gode,. 
Weth browen blifsfoll undirhode, 
He that reft him on the rode 
That leflych lyf honoure. Bleu, &¢, 
Hire bire limmes liht, 
Afe a lantern a nybt, 
Hyr bleo blynkyth fo bryht. ai Ba ~ 
$i feore heo is ant fyn, Ss 
A fuetly fuyre heo hath to holde, 
With armes fhuldre as mon wolde, ; , 
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Ant fyngres feyre forte fold: 
God wolde hue were myn. 

Middel heo hath menfkful fmall, 
Hire loveliche chere as criftal ; 
Theyes, legges, fit, and al, 
Ywraught of the belt; 
A luffum ladi laftelefs, 

That fweting is and ever wes; 

A betere burde never wag 
Yheryed with the hefte, 

Heo ys dere worthe in day, 
Gracioufe, ftout, and gaye, 
Gentil, joly, fo the jay, 
Workliche when fhe waketh, 
Maiden murgeft of mouth 

Bi eft, bi weft, bi north, bi fouth, 
That nis ficle me trouth, 

That fuch murthes maketh. 

Heo is corall of godnefle, 

Heo is rubie of rich fulneffe, 

Heo is criftal of clarneffe, 

Ant baner of bealtie, 

Heo is lilie of largeffe, 

Heo is parnenke proneffe, 

Heo is falfecle of fuetneffe, 

Ant ladie of lealtie, 

To lov that leflich ys in londe 
Ytolde as hi as ych underftonde, &c.’ 


The following is copied from the fame collegtion, and is 
fuppofed by Mr, Warton to be of equal antiquity. 


‘ In a fryhte as y con fare framede 
Y founde a wet feyr fende to fere, 
Heo glyftenide afe gold when hit glemed, 
Nes ner gom fo gladly on gere, 
Y wolde wyte in noe P who hire kerede 
This burde bryht, zef hire wil were, 
Heo me bed go my gates, left hire gremede, 
Ne kept heo non henynge here. 


* In the following lines a lover compliments his miftrefS named 
Alyfoun. 


‘ Bytween Merfhe and Averile when fpray beginneth to {pringe, 
The lutel fow) hath hyre wyl on hyre lud to fynge, 
Ich libbem lonclonginge for femlokeft of all thynge. 
He may me blyffe bringe icham in bire banndonn, 
An hendy happe ichabbe yhent ichot from hevene it is me fent. 
From all wymmen mi love is lent and lyht on Alifoun, 
On hers here is fayre ynoh, hire browe bronne, hire eye blake, 
With loffum chere he on me lok with middel fmal and welymake, 
Bote he me wolle to hire take, &c.° 


‘ The following hexaftic on a fimilar fubject is the produ& of 
the fame rude period, although the context is rather more intelli. 
gibte: but it otherwife deferves a recital, as it prefents an early 
fxetch of a favourite and fathionable ftanza. 
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Lenten ys come with love to tonne, 
With blofmen and with briddes ronne, 
That al this bliffe bryngeth : 
Dayes ezes in this dales 
Notes fuete of nightingales, 
Vch foul fonge fingeth. 


‘ This fpecimen will not be improperly fucceeded by the follow- 
ing elegant lines, which a cotemporary poet appears to have made 
in a morning walk from tae eles on the bleffed Virgin: but 
whofe genius feems better adapted to defcriptive than religious 
fubjects, 

Now fkruketh rofe and lylie flour, 
That whilen ber that fuete favour 
In fomer, that fuete tyde ; 
Ne is no quene fo ftark ne ftour, 
Ne no luedy fo bryht in bour 
That ded ne thal by glyde: 
Whofo wol flefhye luft for-gon and hevene-blyffe abyde 
On Jhefu be is hohe anon, that tharled was ys fide. 


* To which we may adda fong, probably written by the fame 
author, on the five joys of the blefied Virgin. 
Afe y me rod this ender day, 
By Fen ge to feche play ; 
Mid herte y thohte al on a May. 
Sueteite of al things: 
Lithe, and ich on tell may all of that fuete thinge. 


‘ In the fame paftoral vein, a lover, perhaps of the reign of kin 
john, thus addrefies his miftrefs, whom he fuppoles to be the mo 


beautiful girl, ** Bituene Lyncolne and Lyndefeye, Northampten 
and Lounde.” 


When the nytenhale finges the wodes waxen grene, 
Lef, gras, and blofme, {pringes in Avril y wene. 
Ant love is to myn harte gon with one fpere fo kene 
Niht and day my blood hit drynkes my hart deth me tene. 
, * Nor are thefe verfes unpleafing, in fomewhat the fame mea- 
ure. 

My deth y love, my lyf ich hate for a levedy thene, 

Heo is brith fo daies licht, that is on me wel fene. 

Al y falewe fo doth the lef in fomir when hit is grene, 

Zef mi thoht helpeth me noht to whom fchal | me mene ? 

Ich have Joved at this yere that y may love na more, 

Ich have fiked moni fih, lemon, for thin ore, 

. « my love never the ner and that me reweth fore ; 

Suete lemon, thenck on me ich have loved the fore, 

Suete lemon, I preye the, of love one fpeeche, 

While y lyve in worlde fo wyde other nill I feche. 


‘ Another, in the following little poem, enigmatically compares 
his miftrefs, whofe name feems to be Joan, to various gems and 
flowers. ‘The writer is happy in his alliteration, and his verfes are 
tolerably harmonious. 


Ic hot a burde in a bour, afe beryl! fo bryght, 
Afe faphyr in felver femely on fyht, 

Afe jafpe the gentil that lemeth with lyht, 
Afe gernet in golde and rubye wel ryht, | 
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Afe onycle he is on y holden on hight ; 
Afe diamand the’ dere in day when he is dyht: 
He is coral yend with Cayfer and knyght, 
Ale emeraude-a morewen this may haveth myht. 
The might of the margaryte haveth this mai mere, 
Ffor charbocele iche hire chafe bi chyn and by ohere, 
Hire rede ys as rofe that red ys on ryfe, 
With lilye white leves loffum he ys, 
The primros he paffeth, the penenke of prys, 
With alifaundre thareto ache and anys: 
Coynte as columbine fach hire cande ys, 
Glad under gore in gro and in grys 
Heo is blofme upon bleo brihteft under bis 
With celydone ant fange «as thou thi-felf fys, 
From Weye he is wifitt into Wyrhale, 
Hire nome is-in a note of the ny htegale ; 
In a note is hire nome nempneth hit non 
Who fo ryht redeth ronne to Johon.’ 


We are here prefented with feveral other poems from the 
Harleian colleétion, in which the ftanzas are remarkably con 
ftructed. For inftance : 


‘ Herkne to my ron, Of elde al hou yt ges. 


As ich ow tell-con, 
Of a mody mon, 
Hihte Maximion, 
Clerc he was ful. god, 
So moni mon undirftoo 


Soth without les. 


d. Nou herkue how it wes. 


‘ For the fame reafon, a fort of elegy on our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion fhould uot be omitted. , It begins thus: 


I fyke when y finge for forewe that y fee 
wae wy with wypinge bihold upon the see 
ie - Ant fe Jhefu the fuete 
Is hert blod for-lete, 
For the love of me; 
Ys woundes waxen wete, 
Thei wepen, ftill and mete, 
Marie reweth me. 


* Nor an alliterative ode on heaven, death, jpdgement, &c, 


Middel-erd for mon was mad, 
Un-mihti aren is mefte mede,: 
This hedy hath on bonde yhad, 
That hevene. hem is’ hafte ogg 
Ich erde a bliffe budel.us bade, 
The dreri domefdai to drede, That he ben dere done. 
Of finful faughting fone be be fad, 
That derne doth this derne dede, 
This wrakefall werkes ander wede, 
In-foule foteleth fone.’ 


Thefe various forts: of verfification, our author juftly ob- 
ferves, evidently prove that much poetry had been written, 
and that the art had been greatly cultivated before this pe- 
riod. He alfo remarks, that it. was cuftomary with the early 
feribes, when ftanzas confifted of fort net, to throw them 
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together like profe. The following is an example of this 
pradtice. 


«“ A wayle whiyt, as whalles bon | a grein in gelde that godly 
fhon | a tortle that min hart is on } im tonnes trewe | Hire gladthip 
nes never gon } while y may glewe.” 

‘ Sometimes they wrote three or four verfes together as one 
line. 
- With longynge y am lad | on molde y waxe mad | a maid mar- 
reth me, 

Y grede y grone un glad | for (felden Iam fad | that feemly for 
te fee. 

Levedi thou rewe me | to routhe thou haveft me rad | be bote 
of that y bad | my lyf is long on the. 

‘ Again, 

Mott i rydden by .rybbes dale] widle women for te wale | ant 
welde wreek ich wolde: 

' Founde were the feireft on | that ever was mad of blod ant bon 
j in boure beft with bolde.’ 


On this fubje& Mr. Warton further obferves, fome critics 
may be inclined to fufpe&, that the Alexandrine verfe was 
accidentally produced from the practice of tranfcribers, who 
filled their pages to the extremity, violating the metrical ftruc- 
ture for the fake of faving their vellum. There is, undoubt- 
edly fome ground for fuch a fufpicion, when we confider that 
the Alexandrine verfe, and the common ftanza of four thort 
lines, may be mutually reduced into each other. The Saxon 
poem, formerly cited, confifting of one hundred and ninety- 
one ftanzas, is written in ftanzas in the Bodleian, and in Alex- 
andrines in the Trinity manufcript at Cambridge. In what 
form it was originally written is a point impoffible to deter- 
mine ; but if any argument can be of force againft the con- 
jecture abovementioned, it is the great variety of verfification 
which appears to have been early introduced into Englifh 
poetry. 

styx4 period, fatirical poems on the eftablifhed and emi- 
nent profeffions, were alfo frequent; and Mr. Warton obferves, 
that they were not deftitute of merit, when written in alle- 
gory; but that nothing can be conceived more fcurrilous and 
illiberal than thofe compofitions when the fubjeét of them was 
merely invective. What follows is the beginning of a fatirical 
ballad on the clergy, copied from a MS. in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. . | 


‘ Hyrd-men hatieth ant vch mones hyne 
For ever uch a parosthe heo polketh in pyne 
Ant claftreth wyf heore celle : 

Nou wol vch fol clerc that is fayly 

Wend to the bysthop ant bugge bayly, 

Nys no wyt in is nolle,’ 
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The moft ancient Englith metrical romance which Mr. War-’ 
ton has difcovered, is The Gefte of King Horn, which con- 
tains intrinfic evidence of its being written after the origin of 
the crufades. Our author relates the fubftance of the fable, 
and produces fome fpecimens of the compofition, He has 
found that the ftory occurs in very old French poems, among 
the MSS. in the Britith Mufeum ; from. whence he infers it 
to be a tranflation ; a circumftance which he incidentally men- 
tions as a confirmation of what he afterwards treats of at 
greater length ; viz. that moft of our metrical romances are 
tranflated from the French. The ftory of this romance is 
thus related by our author. , 


* Mury, king of the Saracens, lands in the kingdom of Suddene, 
where he kills the king named Allof. The queen, Godylt, ef- 
capes; but Mury feizes on her fon Horne, a beautiful youth aged 
fifteen years, and puts him into a galley, with two of his play-fel- 
lows, Achulph and Fykenild : the veffel being driven on the coaft 
of the kingdom of Weltneffe, the young prince is found by 
Aylmar king of that country, brought to court, and delivered 
to Athelbrus his fteward, to be educated in hawking, harping, 
tilting, and other courtly accomplifhments. Here the princefs 
Rymenild fails jn love with him, declares her paffion, and is be- 
trothed. Horne, in confequence of this engagement, leaves the 
princefs for feven years ; to demonftrate, according to the ritual of 
chivalry, that by feeking and accomplithing dangerous enterprifes 
he deferved her affe€tion. He proves a moft valorous and invincible 
knight: and at tle end of feven years, having killed king Mury, 
recovered his father’s kingdom, and atchieved many fignal exploits, 
recovers the princefs Rymenild from the hands of his treacherous 
knight and companion Fykenyld; carries her in triumph to his 
own country, and there reigns with her in great {plendor and prof. 


perity.’ 

Of this poem Mr. Warton prefents us with the beginning, 
and another paflage, where prince Horne appears at the court 
of the king of Weftnefle. We produce the latter as a {pe- 
cimen. 


¢ The kyng com into hall, among his knyghtes alle, 
Forth he cleped Athelbrus, his ftewarde, him feyde thus: 
<‘ Steward tal thou here my fundling for to lere, 
Of fome myftere of woode and of ryvere, 
And toggen othe harpe with is nayles tharpe, 
And teche at the liftes that thou ever wiftes, 
Byfore me to kerven, and of my courfe to ferven, 
Ant his feren devyfe without other furmife ; 
Horne-childe, thou underftond, teche him of harpe and fonge.” 
Athelbrus gon leren Horne and hyfe feren ; 
Horne mid herte laghte al that mon hym taghte, 
Within court and withoute, and overall aboute, 
Lovede men Horne-child, and mofk him loved Ymenild 
The kinges owne dothter, for he was in hire thohte, 
Hire loved him in hire mod, for he was faire and eke gode, 
And that tyne ne dorfte at worde and myd hem fpek ner a worde, 
Ne 
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Ne in the halle, amonge the knyhtes alle, : 

Hyre forewe and hire payne nolde never fayne, 

Bi daye ne bi nyhte for here {peke ne myhte, 

With Horne that was fo feir and fre, tho hue ne myhte with him 
be; 

In herte hue had careand wo, and thus hire bihote hire tho: 

Hue fende hyre fonde Athelbrus to honde, 

That he come here to, and alfo child Horne do, 

In to hire boure, for hue bigon to loure, 

And the fond fayde, that feke was the mayde, 

And bed hym quyke for hue nis non blyke. 

The ftewarde was in huerte wo, for he wift whit he fhulde do, 

That Rymenyld byfobte gret wonder him thobte; 

About. Horne he yinge to boure forte bringe, 

He thohte en his mode hit nes for none gode ; 

He toke with him another, Atulph Horne’s brother, 

«* Athulph, quoth he, rhyt anon thou fhalt with me to boure gon, 

To {peke with Rymenyld ftille, and to wyte hire wille, 

Thou art Horne’s yliche, thou fhalt hire by fuyke, 

Sore me adrede that hire wil Horne mys rede.” 

Athelbrus and Athulf tho to hire boure both ygo, 

Upon Athulf childe Rymenilde con wox wilde, 

Huc wende Horne it were, that hue hadde there ; 

Huc fetten adown ftille, and fyden hire wille, 

In her armes tweye Athulf the con leye, 

*« Horne, quoth heo, wellong I have lovede thee ftrong, 

Thou fhalt thy truth plyht in myne honde with ryht, 

Me to fpoufe welde and iche the loverde to helde.” 

** So ftille fo hit were, Achulf feide in her ere, 

Ne tel thou no more fpeche may y the byfeche 

Thi tale—thou linne, for Horne his nout his ynne, &c.” 


We cannot omit fubjoining the judicious obfervations our 
author makes on this fubjec. 


‘ It is the force of the ftory in thefe pieces that chiefly engages 
our attention. The minftrels had no idea of condutting om ie. 
{cribing a delicate fituation. The general manners were grofs, and 
the arts of writing unknown. Yet this fimplicity fometimes pleafes 
more than the moft artificial touches. In the mean time, the pic- 
tures of antient manners prefented by thefe early writers, ftrongly 
intereft the imzgination: efpecially as having the fame uncommon 
merit with the pictures of manners in Homer, that of being founded 
in truth and reality, and actually painted from the life. To talk of 
the grofinefs and abfurdity of fuch manners is little to the purpofe ; 
the poet is only concerned in the juftnefs and faithfulnefs of the re- 
prefentation.” 


The fecond fe&tion of the. work commences with the ftate 
of Englifh poetry about the year 12090, or rather later, From 
this period, Mr. Warton obferves, it will appear to have made 
no very rapid improvement, He remarks, that as we proceed, 
however, we fhall find the language divefting itfelf confider- 
ably of its ancient barbarifm and obfcurity. The firft poem 
which the hiftorian produces after this epoch, is a fatirical 
fong, or ballad, written by a partizan of Simon de Montfort, 

earl 
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earl of Leicefter, a powerful baron, after the battle of Lewes, 
which was fought in the year 1264, in the reign of Henry III. 
and.proved very fatal to the intereft of the king. The poem 
is as follows ; and Mr. Warton thinks it probable, that thefe 
popular rhymes ‘had no fimall influence in animating thofe of 
Leicefter’s party, and increafing their number. This conjece 
ture is far from being ill-founded, when we confider how much 
attention was paid to the compofitions of the bards in thofe 


times. 





¢ Sitteth alle ftille, ant herkeneth to me: 
The kynge of Alemaigne,. bi mi leaute, 
Thritti thoufent pound afkede he 
For te make the-pees in the countre, 
And fo fo he dudé more, 
Richard, thah thou be ever tricchard, 
Tricthen fhall thou never more. 


‘ Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he was a kying, 
He fpende al is trefour opon fwyvyng, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng, 
Let him habbe, afe he brew, bale to dryng, 
Maugre Wyndefore. 
Richard, thah thou, &c.’ 


¢ The kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel, 
He faifede the mulne for a caftel, 
With hare tharpe fwerdes he grounde the ftel, 
He wende that the fayles were mangonel 
To help Wyndefore. 
Richard, thah thon, &c. 


¢ The kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys oft, 
Makede hym a caftel of a mulne poft, 
Wende with is prude, ant is muckele boft, 
Brohte from Almayne mony fori goft 
To ftore Wyndefore. 
Richard, thah thou, &c. 


* By god that is aboven ous he dude muche fynne, 
That let paffen over fee the erl of Warynne: 
He hath robbed Engelonde, the mores, ant the fenne, 
The gold, ant the felver, and y-boren henne, 
For love of Wyndefore. 
Richard, thah thou, &c. 


¢ Syre Simonde de Mountfort hath fuore bi ys chyn, 
Hevede he nou here the erle of Waryn, 
Shuld he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with fhelde, ne with fpere, ne with other gyn, 
To help of Wyndefore : 
Richard, thah thou, &c, 


_* Syre Simond de Montfort hath fwore bi ys fot, 
Hevede he nou here Sire Hue of de Bigot, 
Al he thulde grante hen twelfemonth {cot 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot, 
To help Wyndefore. 
Richard thahthou, &c,” 





Our 
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Our author has not negleAed to mention that Hetity 1if. 
Tetained in his court a poet with a certain falary, whofe name 
was Henry de Avranches; he is called Mafter Heary the Verfifers 
which appellation, Mr. Warton fays, perhaps, implies a dif- 
ferent charaéter from the royal Minfirel, or Foewlator, In 
the year 1249, the king’s treafurers are ordered to pay this 
Ma/fter Henry one hundred fhillings, which was probably a year’s 
ftipend. The fame order is repeated. in the year i254. To 
this anecdote Mr. Warton adds another, of a fimilar kind ; 
which is, that in the thirty-fixth year of the fame king, forty 
fhillings, and one pipe of wine were given to Richard the 
king’s harper, and one pipe of wine to Beatrice ‘his wife. 
* But, fays our author, why this gratuity of a pipe of wine 
fhould alfo be made to the wife, as wéll as to the hufband, 
who, from his profeffion wes a genial character, appears pro- 
blematical according to our prefent ideas,’ 

The firft poet whofe nate is mentioned in this hiftory, oc- 
currs in the reign of Edward I. and is Robert of Glocefter, a 
monk of that abbey. A poem of confiderable length, com- 
pofed by this bard about the year 1280, has defcended to pof- 
terity. It is a rhyming chronicle of Englatid, from Brutus to 
the reign of Edward I. totally deftitute, as Mr. Warton ob- 
ferves, of art or imagination, 

Towards the end of the fame reign, and in the year 1 303, 
another poet is mentioned in thefe annals, named Robert 
Mannyng, but more commonly defigned Robert de Brunne, 
a Gilbertine monk in the monaltery of Brunne, or Bourne, 
near Depyng, in Lincolnfhire. Mr. Warton obferves that he 
was merely a tranflator. He tranflated into Englith metre, 
or rather paraphrafed, a French baok, written by Groifthead 
bifhop of Lincoln, entitled, Manul Peche, of Mantel de 
Peche ; the Manual of Sins. The fubje& of it .is the Deca- 
logue, and the feven deadly fins, iiluftrated with many *legen= 
dary ftories. The fame Robert de Brunne alfo wrote a metri- 
cal chronicle of England; the former part of which, from 
#Eneas to the death of Cadwallader, is tranflated from an old 
French poet, called Maifter Wace, or Gafle, who copied 
Geoffry of Monmouth, in a poem entitled, Roman de Rois 
d’Angleterre, The fecond part of this Chronicle, beginning 
from Cadwallader, and ending with Edward I. is chiefly tranf- 
lated from the fecond part of a French metrical chtonicle, 
written by Peter Langtoft, an Augultine canon of the monaf- 
tery of Bridlington, Yorkfhire, 

We fhall prefent our readers'‘with an extra&, ‘where Vorti- 
gern king of the Britons is reprefented meeting the déautiful 


princefs Rouwen, daughter of Hengift, the Rofamond (fays. 
7 Mr, 
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Mr. Warton) of the Saxon ages, at a feaft of Waffaile. It is, 


as our author obferves, a curious pifture of the gallantry of 
the times. 


‘ Hengeft that day did his might, 
That alle were glad, king and knight, 
And as thei were beft in glading, 

And wele cop {chotin knight and king, 
Of chambir Rouewen fo gent, 

Be fore the king in halle {cho went. 

A coupe with wyne fche had in hand, 
And hir hatire was wele farand. 

Be fore the king on kne fett, 

And on hir langage {cho him grett. 


“¢ Lauerid king, Waffaille,” {eid {che. 
The king afked, what fuld be. 
On that langage the king ne couthe. 
A knight ther langage lerid in youthe. 
Breg hiht that knight born Bretoun, 
That lerid the langage of Seffoun. 
This Breg was the latimer. 
What {cho faid told Vortager. 
** Sir, Breg feid, Rowen you gretis, 
And king callis and lord you letis, 
This es ther cuftom and ther geft, 
Whan thei are atte the ale or feft. 
Iik man that louis quare him think, 
Salle fay Woffeille, and to him drink, 
He that bidis falle fay, Waffaille, 
The tother falle fay again, Drinkhaille, 
That fais Wofleille drinkis of the cop, 
Kiffand his felaw he gives it wp. 
Drinkheille, he fais, and drinke ther of, 
Kiffand him in bourd and fkof.” 
The nag faid, as the knight gan ken, 
Drinkheille, fmiland on Rouewen., 
Rouwen drank as hire lift, 
And gave the king, fine him kift. 
There was the firft waffaille in dede, 
And that firft of fame gede. 
Of that waffaille men told grete tale, 
And waffaille whan thei were at ale. 
And drinkeille to tham that drank, 
‘Thus was waffaille tane to thank. 


‘ Fele fithes that maidia ying, 
Waffailed and kift the king. 
Of bodi {che was right avenant, 
Of fair colour, with fwete femblaunt. 
Hir hatire fulle wele it femed, 
Mervelik the king {che quemid. 
Oute of meffure was he glad, 
For of that maidin he wer alle mad. 
Drunkenes the feend wroght, 
Of that paeh was al his thoght. 
A mefchaunche that time him led 
He aked thar paen for to wed, 
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Hengift wild not draw a lite, 

Bot graunted him alle fo tite. 

And Hors his brother confentid fone. 
Her frendis faid, it were to done. 
Thei atked the king to gife hir Kent, 
In douary to take of rent. 

O pon that maidin his hert fo caft, 
That thei afkid the king made faft, 

I wene thé king toke her that day, 
And wedded hire on paiens lay. 

Of preft was ther no benifon 

No mes fongen, no orifon. 

In feifine he had her that night. 

Of Kent he gave Hengitt the right. 
The erelle that time, that Kent alle held, 
Sir Goragon, that had the fcheld, 

Of that gift no thing ne wilt 

To he was cafte oute with Hengif.’ 


Mr. Warton juftly obferves, that it was a great impediment 
to the cultivation of the Englifh language in thofe early pe- 
tiods, that the beft authors chofe to write in French: He 
confiders it, however, as a fortunate circumftance, that per- 
fons who perhaps were unable to afpire to the rank of ori- 
ginal writers, found in thofe French pieces fubjeéts for tranf- 
lation, by the performance of which they contributed to ime 
prove their native tongue. 

The laft poem praduced in this fe&tion of the work is an 
Elegy on king Edward I. who died in the year 1307. . This 
being the earlieft elegiac compofition that occurs in the annals 
of Englifh poetry, we will lay it before our readers. 


‘ Alle that beoth of huert trewe 
A ftounde herkneth to my fonge, 
Of duel that Dethe has dihte us newe. 
That maketh me feke and forewe amonge: 
Of a knyht that wes fo ftronge 
Of whom god hath done ys wille ; 
Methuncheth that Deth has don us wronge 
That he fo fone fhall ligge ftille. 


Al England ahte forte knowe: 
Of whom that fong ys that yfynge, 
Of Edward kynge that ys fo bolde, 
Gent all this world is nome con fpringe ; 
Treweft mon of all thinge, 
Aat in werre ware and wife; 
For hym we ahte our honden wrynge, 
Of chriftendome he bare the pris. 
Before that oure kynge was ded 
He fpeke.as mon that was in care 
«¢ Clerkes, knyhts, barrons, he fed 
Ycharge ou by oure fware 
That ye be to Englonde trewe, 
Y deze y ne may lyven na more ; 
Helpeth mi fone, ant¢crowneth him newe, 
For he is neit to buen y-core. 
| Iche 
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Iche biqueth myn hirte aryht, 
. That hit be write at mi devys, 
Over the fea that Hus be diht, 
With fourfcore knyghtes al of pris, 
In werre that buen war aut wys, 
Agein the hethene for te fyhte, 
To wynne the croize that lowe lys, 
Myfeif ycholde gef thet y myhte.”” 


Kyng of Fraunce! thou hevedeft funne, 
That thou the counfail woldeft fonde, 
To latte the wille of kyng Edward, 
To wende to the holi lande ; 
Thet our kynge hede take on honde, 
All Engelond to zeme and wyffe, 
To wendon in to the holy londe 
To wynnen us heveriche bliffe, 


The meflager to thé pope com . , 
. And feyede that our kynge was dede, 
Ys owne honde the lettre he nom, 

Ywis his herte wes ful gret : 
The pope himfelf the lettre redde, 

And {pec a word of gret honour. 
*¢ Alas! he feid, is Edward ded ? 
Of chriftendome he ber the flour !” 


‘The pope is to chaumbre wende : 
For dole ne mihite he {peke na more 
Ant aftur cardinales he fende 
That muche couthen of Criftes lore. 
Both the laffe ant eke the more 
Bed hem both red ant fyng: 
Great deol me myhte fe thore, 
Many mon is honde wrynge. 


The pope of Peyters ftod at is maffe 
With ful gret folempnete, 

Ther me con the foule bliffe : oo? 
«« Kyng Edward, honoured thou be: 

God love thi fone come after the, | 
Bringe to ende that thou haft bygonne$ 

The holy crois ymade of tre , 
So fain thou woldeft hit have ywonne. 


Jerufalem, thou haft ilore 
The floure of al chivalrie, 
Now kyng Edward liveth na more, 
Alas, that he yet fhulde deye! 
He wolde ha rered up ful heyge 
Our baners that bueth broht to grounde: 
Wel longe we may clepe and Crie, | 
Er we fuch a kyng have yfounde ‘” 


Now is Edward of Carnarvan, 
Kyng of Engelon al aplyhts 
God lete hem ner be worfe man 
Then his fader ne laffe of myht, 
To holden is pore man to ryht 
And underftende good counfail, 
AllEngland fortowyffeanddyht —__ 
Of gode knightes darh bym nout fail 
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Thah mi tonge were mad of ftel 
Ant min herte yzote of bras 
The godnefs myht y never telle 
That with kyng Edward was. 
Kyng as thou art cleped conquerour 
In vch battaile thou heedett prys, 
Gode bringe thi foule to the honeut , 
That ever was ahd ever ys.” 


We muft again fufpend the profecution.of this entertaining 
work till the next opportunity, 


[ To be concluded im our next. } 


IV. Letters written by the late Right Honourable Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Ear/, of Chefterfield, to bis Son, Philip Stanhope, 
Bjq. late Envoy Extraordinary at the Courtof Drefden: Toge- 
ther with feveral etber Pieces on various Subje@s: _ Publifoed by 
Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, from the Originals now'in her Pofeffion. 
Two Vols. 4to. 2. 25. boards, Dodfley, [Concluded.] 


E refume with pleafure the tafk of bringing our read- 
ers more intimately acquainted. with ‘this polifhed no- 
-bleman.. In the. epiftolary, manner, he. excells, Fluency, 
parity, and a happy facility of language, are peculiarly. his 
talent. From circumflatices it appears that many of Chefter- 
' field’s‘letters were difpatched without revifal, yet are they per- 
fe&tly correé&t, without .the. ftiffnefs which accompanies moft 
publications of this nature. Even the Letters of Sir William 
Temple bear marks of official accuracy ;°and as for thofe of 
Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and other wits of the laft age, they 
feem written more for the public than the perfons to whom 
they are addreffed.. They are not the familiar chafte language 
of private converfation, but'the ftudied expreffions of regular 
compofitions. In this reipeét, lord Chefterfield has refcued 
his country from the jult reproach of foreigners—That the 
Englith excelled in the produtions of genius and learning, but 
could not write letters. It is, probably, from a defe& in edu- 
cation that the Englifh have feldom  manifefted excellence in 
this moft effential accomplifhment of a gentleman and man of 
bufinefs. Youth are confined too long to the formal compo- 
fitions of the {chools, and introduced too late to the pleafures 
of converfation. The noble writer before us give the exam- 
ple that an elegant letter is nothing more than a polite dif- 
courfe on paper, where the firft thoughts are exprefled in the 
eafieft language ; and we will venture .to fay, that no mere 
fcholar and book worm ever yet made a figure ig letter-writ- 
ing. 


Vor. XXXVII. May, 1774. Aa The 
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The following letter is not only a proof of lord Cheftérfield’s 
talents in familiar writing, but valuable alfo for the matter it 


contains. 
’ ¢ London, Feb. 11th, O, S.-3751. 
¢ My dear friend, 
¢ When you go to the play, which I hope you do often, for it isa 
very inftructive amufement, you muft certainly have obferved the 
very different effets which the feveral parts have upon you, ac- 
cording as they are well or ill a¢ted. The very beft tragedy of 
Corneille’s, if well fpoken and aéted, interefts, engages, agitates, 
and affects your paffions. Love, terror, and pity, alternately pof- 
fefs you. But, if ill fpoken and aéted, it would only excite your 
indignation or your laughter. Why? It is ftill Corneille’s; it is 
the fame fenfe; the fame matter, whether well or ill aéted. Itis 
then merely the manner of fpeaking and acting that makes this 
great difference in the effects. Apply this to yourfelf, and con- 
clude from it, that if'you would either pleafe in a private company, 
or perfuade in a public affembly; air, looks, geftures, graces, 
enunciation, proper accents, juft emphafis, and tuneful cadences, 
are full as necefiary as the matter itfelf. Let awkward, ungrace- 
ful, inelegant, and dull fellows, fay what they will in behalf of 
their folid matter, and flrong reafonings; and let them defpife all 
.thofe graces and ornaments, which engages the fenfes and captivate 
the heart; they will find (though they will poflibly wonder why) 
that their rough unpolified matter, and their unadorned, coarfe, 
but ftrong arguments, will neither pleafe nor perfuade ; but, om the 
contrary, will tire .eut attention,. and excite difguft. We are fo 
_made, we love to be pleafed, better than to be informed ; informa- 
tion is, in a certain degree, mortifying, as it implies our previous 
_ignorance ; it muft be {weetened to be palatable. 

* To bring this direétly to you ; kiiow that no man'ean make a 
figure in this country, ‘but by parliament. Your fate depends 
vpon your fuccefs there, asa fpeakery and, take my word for it, 

. that {uccefs turns much more upon manner than matter, Mr, Pitt, 
and Mr. Murray, the folicitor-general, uncle to lord Stormont, ate, 
beyond comparifon, the beft {fpeakers; why? only becatfe’ they 

- are the beft orators. ‘They alone can inflame or quiet the houfe ; 
they alone are fo attended to, in that numerous and noify aflem- 

| bly, that you might bear a pin fall while either of them is {peak- 
ing. Is it that their matter is better, or their arguments ftronger, 

_ than other people’s? Does the houfe expect extraordinary infor- 

- mations from them? Not in the leaft ; but the houfe expects plea- 
fure from them, and therefore attends; finds it, and therefore ap- 

_ proves. Mr. Pitt, particularly, has very little parliamentary know- 
jedge ; his matter is generally flimfey, and his arguments often 
weak: but his eloquence is fuperior, his action graceful, his enun- 
ciation juft and harmonious; his periods are well turned, and 

‘every word he makes ‘uf of is the very beft, and the moft exprefiive, 

-;that can be ufed in that place. This, and not his matter, made 

_ him pay-matter, in {pite of both king and minifters. From. this, 

. diaw.che-obvious conclufion, The r Sax thing holds full as true 

~ jin converfation; where even trifles, elegantly expreffed, well 
~ Jooktd, and accompanied with graceful aétion, will ever pleafe, 
~i beyond all the home-fpun, unadorned fenfe in the world. Reflect, 
on one fide, how you feel, within yourielf, while you are forced 
>to fuffer the tedious, muddy, and ili-turned narration of ~_ 
’ . awke- 
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awkward fellow, even though the fa&t may be interefting ; and on 
the other hand, with what plieafure you attend to the relation of a 
much lefs interefting matter, when elegantly exprefled, genteel 
turned, and gracefully delivered. By attending carefully to all 
thefe agrémens in your daily converfation, they will become habi- 
tual to you, before you come into parliament; and you will have 
nothing then to do, but to raife them a little when you come there. 
I vould with you to be {0 attentive to this object, that-I would nat 
have you fpeak to your footman, but in the very. beft words that 
the fubjeét admits of, be the language which it will. Think of 
your words, ’and of their arrangement, before yow fpeak ; chufe 
the smoft elegant, and place them in the beft order. Confult your 
own ear, to avoid cacophony; and what is very near as bad, ma- 
notony. Think alfo of your gefture and looks, when you are 
{peakingeven upon the moft trifling fubjeéts. “The fame things, 
differently expretfed, ‘looked, and delivered, ceafe to be the fame 
things. The moft paffionate lover in the world-cannot makeja 
ftronger declaration of love, than the Bourgeois gentilhomme does 
in thjs happy, form. of words, ** Mourir d'amour me font belle 
Marquile vos beaux yeux.’ I defy any body te fay more; and yet 
I would advife no body to fay that; and I would recommend to 
you, rather to {mother and conceal your paffion intirely, than to 
reveal it in thefe words. Serioufly, ‘this holds in every thing, as 
well as in that'ludicrous inftance. . The French, to do them juttice, 
attend very minutely to the purity, the correctnefs, and the ele- 
gancy of their ftyle, in converfation, and in their. letters. Bien 
natrer_ is -an object of their ftudy; and though they fometimes 
carny.it to affectation, they never fink into inelegancy, whichis 
much the worlt extreme of -thetwo, Obferve them, and. form your 
French ftyle upon theirs;‘for elegancy in one language will re- 
produce itfelf in all, I knew a young man, who, being juft eleéted 
a member of parliament, was laughed at for being difcovered, 
through the, key- hole of his chamber-door, {peaking to himfelf in 
the glafs, and forming his looks and geftures. I could not join in 
that langh; but, on the contrary, thought -him-mucly wifer than 
thofe: who lawghéd, at him: for he knew the importance of thofe 
little graces jn a public. aflembly, and they did not. ‘Your little 
perfon, (which Iam told bY the way is not ijl turned) whether,in 
a laced coat, or a blanket, is fpecifically the fame; but yet, I be- 
lieve, you chufe to wear the former ; and you are in the right, for 
the fake of ipleafing more. The 'worft bred man in Europe, if a 
lady, let fall, her fan, would certainly take it up and give it her: the 
bet bred man in Europe could do no more. _ The difference how- 
ever would be confiderable; the latter would pleafe by doing it 
gracefully ; the former would be laughed at for doing it awkwardly. 
I repeat it;-and repeat it-againy and fhall never’ceale repeating it 
to you;.ait; manners, graces, {tyle, elegancy, and all thofe orna- 
ments, muft now be the. only objgéts of your attention ; it is now, 
or never, that you muft acquire them. Poftpone, therefore, all 
other confiderations ;-make them now your ferious ftudy: you 
have not one moment to lofe. The folid. and the ornamental 
united, are undoubtedly beft; but were I reductd to make an op- 
tion, I fhould without hefitation chufe the latter: | 
*¢T hope you affiduoufly frequent Marcel, and carry graces from 
him ; nobody had more to {pare than he had formerly. Have you 


© At that time the moft celebrated dancing-malter at Paris. 
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learned to carve? for it is ridiculous not to carve well. A man who 
tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well tell you that 
he. cannot blow his nofe ; it is both as neceflary, and as eafy. 

Make my compliments to lord Huntingdon, whom FI love and 
honour extremely, as 1 dare fay you do; I will write to him foon, 
‘though I believe he has hardly time to read a letter; and my letters 
to thofe I love are, as you know by experience, not very fhort 
ones; this is one proof of it, ard this would have been longer, if 
the paper had been fo. Good night then, my dear child. 


This inftru&tive correfpondence with his fon, which conti- 
nued for the courfe of thirty years, is clofed with fome letters 
of the earl to Mrs. Stanhope, and her children. How well 
his lordflhip could, at-a very advanced period of life, accom- 
modate his ftyle and manners to the capacity of children, ap- 
pears from the following letter to Charles and Philip Stanhope, 
then at fchool. 

¢ Bath, O&. 27, 1771. 

‘ Treceived, a few days ago, two the beft written letters that 
ever I faw in my life; the one figned Charles Stanhope, the other 
Philip Stanhope. As for you, Charles, I did not wonder at it ; for 
you will take pains, and are a lover of letters: but you, idle rogue, 
you Phil, how came you to write fo well, that one can almoft fay 
of you two, et cantare pares et refpondere parati? Charles will ex- 
plain this Latin to you. ; 

I am told, Phil, that you have got a nick-name at fchool, from 
your intimacy with mafter Strangeways; and that they call you 
mafter Strangerways; for, to be fure, you are a ftrange boy. Is 
this true? , 

‘ Tell me what you would have me bring you both from hence, 
and I will bring it you, whenI come to town. In the mean time, 
God blefs you both ! Chefterfield.” 


To the letters are fubjoined, fome account of the feven 
United Provinces ; Maxims, by the Earl of Chefterfield ; Po- 
litical Maxims of the Cardinal de Retz, with Lord Chefter- . 
field’s Remarks ; Confiderations on the Repeal of the Limita- 
tion relative to Foreigners, in the A& of Settlement ; Axioms 
in Trade; a Humorous Petition to the King; with fome other 
pieces of lefs confequence, and, indeed, of no other confe- 
“quence than that they are remains of the earl of Chefter- 
field. 

As the Maxims contain, in a very compreffed form, the 
fubftance of his lordfhip’s- inliru@tions to Mr. Stanhope as a 
man of bufinefs, of the world, -and a courtier, we fhall quote 
them for the benefit of readers who may not haye accefs to the 
Letters. 


‘ A proper fecrecy is the only myftery of able men; myftery is 
the only fecrecy of weak and cunning ones. 
¢ Aman who tells nothing, or who tells all, will equally have 
nothing told kim. | 
‘ If a fool knows a fecret, he tells it becaufe he is a fool: if a 
knave krfows ond he télls it wherever it is’ his intérelt to > 
‘ ub. 
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But women, and young men, are very apt to tell what fecrets they 
know; from the vanity of having been trufted. Truft none of 
thefe, whenever you can help it. 

* Inattention to the prefent bufinefs, be it what it will ; the do- 
ing one thing, and thinking at the fame time of another, or the 
attempting to do two things at once; are the never-failing figns 
of a little, frivolous mind. 

‘ Aman who cannot command his temper, his attention, and 
his countenance, fhould not think of being a man of bufinefs. 
The weakeft: man in the world-can avail himfelf of the paffion of 
the wifeft.. The inattentive man cannot know the bufinefs, and 
confequently cannot do it. And he who cannot command his 
countenance, may e’en as well tell his thoughts as dhow them. 

‘ Diftruft all thofe who love you extremely upon a very flight ac- 
quaintance, and without any vifible reafon. Be upon your guard, 
too, againft thofe, who confefs, as their weaknefles, all the car- 
dinal virtues. a 

‘ In your friendthips, and in your enmities, let your confidence, 
and your hoftilities have certain bounds: make not the former 
dangerous, ‘nor the latter irreconcileable. There are ftrange vicif- 
fitudes in bufinefs ! , 

* Smooth your way to the head, through the heart. The way 
of reafon is a good one; but it is commonly fomething longer, and 
perhaps not fo fure. 

§ Spirit is now a very fathionable word: to ac with fpirit, to 
{peak with {pirit, means only, to aét rafhly, and to talk indif- 
creetly. An able man fhows his fpirit, by gentle words and refo- 
jute actions: he is neither hot nor timid. : ? 

*‘ When a man of fenfe happens to be in that difagreeable fitua- 
tion, in which he is obliged to afk himfelf, more than once, What: 
thall I do? He will an{fwer himfelf, Nothing. When his reafon 
points out to him no good way, or at leaft no one way lefs bad 
than another, he will {top fhort, and wait for light. A little, bufy 
mind runs on at all events, muft be doing ; and, like a blind horfe, 
tears no dangers, becaufe he fees none. I! faut {Gavoir s*ennuier. 

* Patieace isa moft neceflary qualification for bufinefs: many a 
man would rather you heared his ftory, than granted his requett. 
One mutt feem to hear the unreafonable demands of the petulant, 
unmoved, and the tedious details of the dull, untired. That is 
the leaft price that a man mutt pay for a high ftation. 

‘ It is always right to detect a fraud, and to perceive a folly ; 
but it is often very wrong to expoie either. A man of bufnets 
fhould always have his eyes open; but muft often feem to have 
them fhut. 

‘ In courts, nobody fhould be below your management and at-: 
tention: the links that form the court-chain are innumerable ard 
inconceivable. You muft bear with patience the dull grievances 
of a gentleman ufher, or a page of the back-ftairs ; who, very pro- 
bably, lies with fome near relation of the favourite maid, of the 
favourite miftrefs, of the favourite minifter, or perhaps of the king 
himfelf ; and who, confequently, may do you more dark and indi- 
rect good, or harm, than the firft man. of: quality. 

* One good patron at court may be fufficient, provided you have 
no perfonal enemies ; and, in order to have none, you muft facri- 
fice (as the Indians do to the devil) molt of your paffions, and 
much of your time, to the numberlefs. evil beings that infeft it: in 
order to prevent and avert. the mifchiefs they can do you, 
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* A young man, be his merit what it will, can never raife hime 
felf; but mufi, like the ivy round the oak, twine himfelf round 
fome man of great power and intereft. You muft belong to a mie 
nilter fome time, before any body will belong to yous And an 
inviolabie fidelity to that minifter, even in his difgrace, will be 
meritorious, and recommend you to the next. Munifters love a 
perfonal, much more than a party attachment. 

‘ As kings are begotten and born like other men, it is to be 
prefumed they are of the human fpecies; and, perhaps, had they 
the fame education, they might prove like other men. But, flat- 
tered from their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, and their heads 
are turned, fo that they feem to be a fpecies by themfelves. No 
king ever faid to himfelf, Homo fum, mihil humani a me alienum 

uto, . 
vA Flattery cannot be too ftrong for them ; drunk with it from 
their infancy, like old drinkers, they require drams, 

They prefer a perfonal attachment to a public fervice, and re- 
ward it better. They are vain and weak enough to look upon it 
as a free-will offering to their merit, and not as a burnt facrifice 
to their power. . 

‘ If you would be a favourite of your king, addrefs yourfelf to 
his weaknefles. An application to his reafon wil! feldom prove 
very fuccefsful. 

‘ In courts, bafhfulnefs and timidity are as prejudicial on one 
hand, as impudence and rafhnefs are on the other. A fteady af- 
furance, and a cool intrepidity, with an exterior modefty, are the 
true and neceflary medium. 

‘ Never apply for what you fee very little probability of obtain- 
ing ; for you will, by atking improper and unattainable things, ac- 
cultom the minifters to refufe you fo often, that they will find it 
ealy to refufe you the propereft, and moft reajonable ones. It isa 
common, but a moft miftaken rule at court, to afk for every thing 
in order to get fomething: you do get fomething by it; it is true ; 
but that fomething is, refufals and ridicule. 

¢ There is a court jargon, a chit-chat, a {mall talk, which turns 
fingly upon trifles; and which, in a great many words, fays little 
or nothing. It ftands fools in ftead of what they cannot fay, and 
men of fenfe inftead of what they fhould not fay. It is the proper 
language of levées, drawing-rooms, and antichambers; it is necef- 
fary to know it. | 

¢ Whatever a man is at court, he muft be genteel and well-bred ; 
that cloak covers as many follies, as that of charity does fins. I 
knew a man of great quality, and in a great ftation at court, con- 
fidered and refpeéted, whofe higheft character was, that he was 
humbly proud, and genteely dull. 

‘ It is hard to fay, which ig the greateft fool; he who tells the 
whole truth, or he who tells no truth at all. Charaéter is as ne- 
ceflary in bufinefs as in trade. No man can deceive often in either. 

‘ At court, people embrace without acquaintance, ferve one an- 
other without friendfhip, and injure one another without hatred, 
Intereft, not fentiment, is the growth of that foil. 

‘ A difference of opinion, though in the mereft trifles, alienates 
little minds, efpecially of high rank, It is full as eafy to commend 
as to blame a great man’s cook, or his taylor: it is fhorter too ; and 
the objects are no more worth difputing about, than the people are 
worth difputing with, . It is impoffible to inform, but yery eafy to 
difpleafe them. 

*¢ A chear- 
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© A chearful, eafy countenance and behaviour, are very ufeful at 
court: they make fools think you a good-natured man; and they 
make defigning men think you an undefigning one. 

‘ There are fome occafions in which a man mutt tell half his fe- 
cret, in order to conceal the reft ; but there is feldom one in which 
a man fhould tell it all. Great fkill is neceffary to know how far 
to go, and where to ftop.| 

© Ceremony is neceflary in courts, as the outwork and defence 
of manners. 

‘ Flattery, though a bafe coin, is the neceflary pocket-money 
at court; where, by cuftom and confent, it has obtained fuch a 
currency, that it is no longer a fraudulent, but a legal payment. 

« If a minifter refufes you a reafonable requeft, and either flights 
or injures you; if you have not the power to gratify your reient- 
ment, have the wifdom to conceal and diflemble it, Seeming good- 
humour on your part may prevent rancour on his, and, perhaps, 
bring things right again: but if you have the power to hurt, hint 
modeitly, that if provoked, you may, poflibly, have the will too. 
Fear, when real, and well founded, is, perhaps, a more prevailing 
motive at courts than love. | 

* At court, many more people can hurt, than can help you; 
pleafe the former, but engage the latter. 

‘ Awkwardnefs is a more real difadvantage than it is generally 
thought to be ; it often occafions ridicule, it always leffens dignity, 

‘ A man’s own good-breeding is his bef fecurity againit other 
people’s ill manners. ; 

* Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, that is refpected 
by the moft petulant. Ill-breeding invites and authorizes the fa- 
miliarity of the moft timid. No man ever faid a pert thing to the 
duke of Marlborough. No man ever faid a civil one (though 
many a flattering one) to fir Robert Walpoie. 

‘When the old clipped money was called in for a new coinage 
in king William’s time; to prevent the like for the future, they 
itamped on the edges of the crown pieces, thefe words, Et Decus 
et Tutamen. That is exactly the cafe of good-breeding. 

‘ Knowledge may give weight, but accomplifhments. only give 
luftre; and many more people fee than weigh. 

‘ Moft arts require long ftudy and application; but the moft 
ufeful art of all, that of pleafing, requires only the defire. 

‘ It is to be prefumed, that a man of common fenfe, who does 
not defire to pleafe, defires nothing at all; fince he muft know 
that he cannot obtain any thing without it. 

‘ A tkilful negotiator will mof carefully diftinguith between the 
little and the great objects of his bufinefs, and will be as frank and 
ee in the former, as he will be fecret and pertinacious in the 

trer. 

‘ He will, by his manners and addrefs, endeavour, at leaft, to 
make his public adverfaries his perfonal friends. He will flatter 
and engage the man, while he counterworks the minifter ; and he 
will never alienate people’s minds from him, by wrangling for 
points, either abfolutely unattainable, or not worth attaining. He 
wiil make even a merit of giving up, what he could not or would 
not carry, and fell a trifle for a thoufand times its value. 

‘ A foreign minifter, who is concerned in great affairs, muft ne- 
ceflarily have {pies in his pay; but he muft not too eafily credit 
their informations, which are never exa€tly true, often very falfe. 
His beft {pies wil! always be thofe whom he does not pay, but 
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whom he has engaged in his fervice by his dexterity and addrefs, 
and who think themfelves nothing lefs than {fpies. 

‘ There is a certain jargon, which, in French, I fhould call un 
perfiflage d'affaires, that a foreign minifter ought to be perfectly 
malter of, and may ule very advantageoufly at great entertain- 
ments, in mixed companies, and in all occafions where he muft 
fpeak, and fhould fay nothing. Well turned and well fpoken, it 
feems to mean fomething, though in truth it means nothing. It 
is a kind of political badinage, which prevents or removes a 
thoufand difficulties, to which a foreign minifter is expofed in 
mixed converfations. 

‘ If ever the Volto Sciolto, and the Penfieri Stretti are neceflary, 
they are fo in thefe affairs. A grave, dark, referved, and my{- 
terious air, has fenum in cornu. An even, eafy, unembarrafled 
ons invites confidence, and leaves no room for gueffes and con- 
ectures, 
ssi Both fimulation and diffimulation are abfolutely neceflary for 
a foreign minifter ; and yet they muft ftop fhort of falfehood and 
perfidy: that middle point is the difficult one: there ability con- 
fifts. He muft often feem pleafed, when he is vexed ; and grave, 
when he is pleafed ; but he muft never fay either: that would be 
falfehood, an indelible ftain to charaéter. 

‘ A foreign minifter fhould be a moft exaé& ceconomilt ; an ex- 
pence proportioned to his appointments and fortune is neceflary : 
but, on the other hand, debt is inevitable ruin to him, It finks 
him into difgrace at the court where he refides, and into the moft 
fervile and abje&t dependence on the court that fent him. As 
he cannot refent ill ufage, he is fure to have enough of it. 

‘ The duc de Sully obferves very juftly in his Memoirs, that 
nothing contributed more to his rife, than that prudent ceco- 
nomy which he had obferved from his youth; and- by which 
he had always a fum of money before hand, in cafe of emer- 
gencies. 

‘ It is very difficult to fix the particular point of ceeconomy; the 
beft error of the two, is on the parfimonious fide. That may be 
corredied, the other cannot. 

* The reputation of generofity is to be purchafed pretty cheap ; 
it does not depend fo much upon a man’s general expence, as it 
does upon bis giving handfomely where it is proper to give at all, 
A man, for ipftance, who fhould give a fervant four thillings, 
would pafs for covetous, while he who gave him a crown, would 
be reckoned generous: fo that the difference of thofe two oppo- 

fite charaéters, turns upon one fhilling. A man’s character, in 
that particular, depends a great deal upon the report of his own 
fervants; a mere trifle above common wages makes their report 
favourable. 

‘ Take care always to form your eftablifhment fo much within 
your income, as to leave a fufficient fund for unexpected contin- 
gencies, and a prudent liberality. There is hardly a year, in any 
man’s life, in which a fmall fum of ready money may not be em- 
ployed to great advantage *. 

‘ Upon the back of the original is written, in Mr. Stanhope’s 
hand, ** Excellent Maxims, but more calculated for the meridian 
of France or Spain, than of England.” 
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V. Cafes in the Acute Rheumatifn and the Gout ; with curfory Re. 
marks, and the Method of Treatment. By Thomas Dawion, 
M.D. Sve. 25s. Johnfon. 


HESE Cafes, which appear to be faithfully related, con- 
tain an account of feveral cures performed, or great bee 
nefit received from the ufe of the tinét. guaiac. vol. taken 
in the quantity of half an ounce, made into a draught with 
common water, in the acute rheumatifm and gout. We fhall 
lay before our readers the firft cafe, and part of the author’s 
remarks upon it, 

‘ Mary Wright, of Stoke-Newington, of a fanguineous, 
and healthy complexion, aged 19, was, from catching cold, on 
the 14th of Auguft 1772, fuddenly feized with a pungent, 
throbbing pain in her left ancle, which quickly afterwards be- 
came red, and fwelled. She, herfelf, and her neighbours, at- 
tributed this at firft to a ftrain ; for the removal of which, 
liniments, &c. were applied, but without effe&t. Her pain 
fenfibly encreafed by the warmth of the bed; and, on the 
third day from the attack, fhe became manifeftly feverith ; ob- 
ferving, at the fame time, that her fever, her fweats, as well 
as the acutenefs of the pains, were greatly augmented during 
the night. The anguifh, before this time confined to her an- 
cle only, was now become univerfal. The joints of her legs 
and arms were remarkably fwelled and enflamed.; and her fe- 
ver, thirft, and -reftieffnefs, feemed daily to encreafe. Upon 
which the called for affiftance ; and, as well as I could guefs, 
both from its taite and its effects, (always occafioning a fenfe 
of coldnefs at her ftomach) a fingle faline mixture, with the 
addition of nitre, was all that had been directed for her. 

‘ I was fent for on the 27th, a fortnight from the come 
mencement of the complaint, and found her as above de- 
fcribed. Her tongue was white, but moift, her pulfe quick, 
but rather weak. She was withal very coftive. ‘l'here was no 
delirium ; nor had there been the leaft tendency to it at any 
time. 

‘ [ordered her to be bled immediately, and direéted half 
an ounce of tiné. guaic. vol. in two ounces and a half of 
common water, to be taken at night, and repeated early in 
the morning. Both the draughts were taken without any 
difficulty ; and in the evening of the 28th, I found her fitting 
up; her pains and fever having entirely vanifhed. Tne bloed 
was extremely fizy and vifcid. 

« The medicine gave her a few motions, and produced a 
eritical difeharge, both by perfpiration and urine. 

* Nothing 
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* Nothing feemed further neceflary, nor was any thing fur- 
ther done, than barely direéting a little elix. paregor. to allay. 
the roffle, and.to prevent the loofenefs going too far. I nei« 
ther followed it with the bark, nor direéted the cold bath: 
one or other of which I have ufually directed, and fometimes 
béth, to prevent a return of the diforder. 

‘ Happily for the patient, fhe ftood in need of neither, but 
hath continued perfeétly well ever fiance.’ 

‘ —Remarks. We have here a patient, who had been grieve. 
oufly afflifted for a full fortnight, bled after an attentive in- 
fpection of the cafe in the evening of one day, when this par- 
ticular medicine was adminiftered foon afterwards, and re- 
peated in the morning; and in the evening of the fame day, 
totally fezed from all fever, and every attendant complaint : 
her health refiored without any further meafures being ufed 
or any return of her diforder. Does this warrant us to do 
the fame, at all times, and in every itage of the difeafe, with- 
out any confideration of circumftances? No, furely! This 
would be a moft hafty and imperfe& conclufion indeed, and 
might lead to very dangerous errrors in pra@tice. A fortnight 
had elapfed before the above meafures were taken for her re-« 
lief: nature had, all this time, been at work in her own myf- 
terious laboratory. A fever was vifibly her inftrument. She 
had not been difturbed in her ‘operations either by bleeding, 
by clyfters, or purgatives. A faline or nitrous mixture, fuch 
it appeared to me, was all that had been given. A great cof 
tivenefs prevailed, and the fever, though more inert, yet ftill 
retained a degree of activity, as is ufual before it takes its de- 
parture. Nature alfo, it is very probable, had been difcharg- 
ing fome of the offending matter through the inflamed and 
tumefied joints, by an infemfible, whilft the intervening fweats 
were doing the fame, by a more fenfible perfpiration. The 
morbific matter feemed fully prepared, by a due concoétion, 
to pafs through the innumerable and invifible outlets, - which 
cover the furface of the body, as well as down the great ex- 
cretory canal, through the urinary paffages, and the orifice of 
the vein. All this afliftance being given at once, in the fea- 
fonable moment, when nature was firuggling in this laft finifh- 
ing operation, the crifis became perfeé&t and complete. 

¢ The time when this was done, is fo material a circum- 
ftance, that it can by no means be overlooked, if we would 
purfue a fimilar treatment. Had the fame meafures been di- 
reed on the fecond, third, or fourth day fiom the com- 
mencement of the diforder, it is probable, that they would 
have been attended with no fuch fortunate event, but perhaps 
quite the contrary, The ftate of the cafe then, would have 
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been no longer the fame, and therefore the expected ifflue, might 
have been very different, though the prefcribed methods. were 
the fame. We might have been deing Harm inftead of good, 
and obftru&ting nature too much, in her wife and kind endeae 
vours to ferve us. Both the fever and the coftivenefs might 
have been wanted here, for the prefent, to forward and exe» 
cute her intentions, and to ripen the matter for a more {peedy 
and effe&tual termination.’ 

From the various Cafes which Dr. Dawfon has produeed, 
the efficacy of the medicine which he recommends appears in 
a very favourable light ; but he candidly refrains from deter- 
mining how early in the difeafe it may be moft fuccefsfully:ad- 
miniftered. This method of giving the tinture of guaiacum 
in fo large a dofe was introduced, as the author informs us, 
by Dr. Munkley, in Guy’s Hofpital. The afcertainment 
of the particular ftage of the rheumatifm when it may be 
moft advantageoufly exhibited, in the prefcribed defe, is an 
obje& which merits the further trials of the faculty ; and 
fhould the inquiry be profecuted with as much attention and 
judgment as are difcovered by this author, it is probable that 
the point would be foon determined with fome degree of pre- 
cifion. 





VI. dn Effay on the moft effi&ual Means of preferving the Health 
of Seamen in the Royal Navy. And a Differtation on Fevers and 
Infe@ion. Together with Obfervations on the Fail Difiemper, and 
the proper Methods of preventing and ftopping its Infedtion. By 
James Lind, M.D. 8vo. 6s, _ Willon and Nicol. — 


HIS volume confifts chiefly of treatifes formerly publifhed 
by the author at different times, and now much enlarged, 
with the additional advantage of a more methodical arrange- 
ment. In the Effay on preferving the Health of Seamen, we 
find a chapter relating the means of obtaining frefh water at 
fea, wherein the author Jays claim to the important difcovery 
of frefhening fea-water by diftiilation. If Dr. Lind’s title to 
this difcovery be indifputable, it is really extraordinary to meet 
with the following pafiage in a certificate granted by Dr. Lind 
and other gentlemen, to Dr. Irving, in favour of the method 
introduced by him. 

‘ We turther declare to the beft of our judgment, that this 
method is founded upon principles in diftillatien, new and hi- 
therto not praétifed, and which we believe will afford great ad- 
vantages to that art in general, as well as fully an{wer the end 
propofed of fupplying fhips with a fufficient quantity of fweet 


aud wholefome water.’ 
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In the chapter on the Jail Diftemper, the author makes a 
particular application to this difeafe, of what he had formerly 
related concerning febrile infetion. We here find fome fa&s, 
however, refpeSing which we cannot concur in opinion with 
this ingenious and intelligent phyfician. Paffing over his 
theory of this difeafe, which is in many cafes doubtful, we 
fhail confine ourfelves to the two different modes of practice 
which he recommends in the method of cure. 

The firft is, fumigating the apartments and cells of infected 
places with tobacco, 

‘ When the prifoners can be removed, the infe&ion will 
moft effeftually be extinguifhed by their removal to another 
prifon, and after thoroughly cleaning the infeéted out, to fu- 
migate it with the fmoke of tobacco. All fmuggled tobacco, 
that is feized, is direéted by law to be burnt; and inftead of 
burning it, as at prefent in the open air, a grant might be ob- 
tained from government of a conftant fupply of condemned 
tobacco from the Cuftom-Houfe to be burnt in the Savoy, 
Newgate, and other prifons, under the infpection of the pro- 
per revenue officers. Large fires of tobacco, when clofely 
confined, with proper conduét, would totally deftroy the in- 
fection, but it does not appear that burning of tobacco in the 
open yards or courts of prifons, would be of the leaft benefit ; 
it fhould rather be burnt in the cells, and moft damp unven- 
tilated places.’ 

We know not on what authority Dr. Lind advifes this prac- 
tice, but it is certain from repeated experience, that the fumes 
of tobacco .availed neither in the plague which has raged at 
different times in Italy, nor among the Turks, who conitantly 
ufe it; nor in the murrain of cattle, in which cafe it was prac- 
tifed in Sweden, nor, in fhort, fo far as we know, in any in- 
ftance where infection has prevailed. 

Another method of pradtice in which we alfo cannot help 
differing from our author is, that of extinguifhing infedtion by 
means of fire. 

‘ J am perfe&ly convinced, from long experience, that no 
infeftion whatever can refift the force of a clofe confined fire, 
or the heat of an oven; a degree of heat, even lefs than that 
which bakes bread, is fufficient to extinguifh it, and will, at 
the fame time, neither injure fubftances of linen or woollen. 
Strong fumigations with charcoal and fulphur, long and clofely 
confined, will alfo deitroy the infeQion wherever it is lodged, 
if the infeéted fubftances be well opened and expofed to them. 

‘ By thus cutting off all communication between the fick 
and the healthy, fumigating the apartments and cells with to- 


bacco, and purifying ail tainted cloaths, either by expofing 
them 
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them to the heat of an oven, or the fteams of brimftone and 
charcoal, the moft violent infeétion will effe€tually be fubdued:; 
‘an objeét of the utmoft confequence in all crowded jails, and 
which humanity muft recommend to the attention +d thofe i in 
dire&tion over them.’ 

This method was found to be of the greateft peejualiertn 
feveral places abroad, as well as in London, We fhall'men- 
tion only Meffina, Marfeilles, and Genoa. 

The like effe& is mentioned by Dr, Mead, on_ the baring 
of the cloaths of perfons who ‘iad been infected with the 
fmall- “pox, which carried the contagion to fome hundred yards 
in the air, fo as to infeé others. 

With refpect to the baking of cloaths in an oven, we hum- 
bly conceive it to be abfolutely impraticable. For the cloaths 
on the outfide could not fail to be burnt, while the reft would 
not be fufficiently heated to render the contagious particles 
‘ volatile ; fo that this method would rather fix the virus, by 
drying it in the mucus of the cloaths, which would immedi- 
ately become ‘active on receiving any moiiture. 

The other treatifes here publifhed have formerly met with 
approbation, and are yet further entitled to it in the improved 
{tate in whieh they now appear, 





VIL. The Chains of Slavery. A Work wherein the, clandefiine and 
willaingus Attempts of Princes to ruin Liberty are pointed out, and 
the dreadful Scenes of Defpotifm difclfid. To which is: prefixed 
an Addrefs to the Ele@ors of Great Britain, in Order to:draw 
their timely Attention to the Choice of proper Reprefent atives in om 
next Parliament, 4t0. 123. fewed. Becket. 


AN in a ftate of nature, and entirely independent, muft 
cértainly have enjoyed a fmall portion of happinefs. Al- 
- though exempt from the artificial wants which civilization has 
" produced, his gratifications muft have been fo few, and his 
exiftence on many accounts fo precarious, that he could not 
but wifh to change his fituation. Societies muft therefore have 
been early formed, and civilization has followed, although by 
unequal fteps; but the ambition of fome having ftimulated 
Ahem to acquire dominion over others, the many foon became 
fubjeéted to the caprice of a few, in confequence of which, as 
avarice, pride, or other paffions have prevailed, tyranny and 
oppreffion have taken place ; when thefe have been -carried to 
an extravagant length, the fufferers, by uniting in their own 
‘defence, have frequently brought them under proper limita. 
tions, and government has been through neceflity carried on 
by means more conformable to the dittates of reafon and ju 
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tice. Anftruggle for power on each fidehas of confequence 
generally fubfifted, and according to the fhare obtained by the 
different parties, regulations and refinements have been adopt- 
ed; whence the art of government has become more. complex, 
and the liberties of mankind have often been attacked under 
various {pecious pretences, when it could not be done openly. 
Thefe arts will, probably, always be put in practice, and to 
point them out to mankind is an ufeful, and therefore laudable 
attempt. 

This tatk the intelligent author of the Chains of Slavery 
has executed in a manner that.will refle& credit on his abili- 
ties. He feems to have fet the prefident Montefquieu before 
him as a pattern for the-manner of treating his fubjeé&t, and 
has diligently fought for examples in both ancient and modern 
hiftory, of the arts by which princes have undermined public 
liberty ; and, not confining his refearches to thefe, has fhown 
how far other caufes, fome of them intended, -perhaps, to 
promote liberty, have proved detrimental to it. 

The liberties of a nation are furrounded by dangers; the 
engines of flavery are conftantly, though often fecretly, endea- 
youring to deftroy them. Every good citizen, therefore, 
watches for their prefervation, and will gladly perufe maxims 
drawn from the experience of ages, by which he may be en- 
abled to guard againft the encroachments of tyranny. 

But we proceed to particulars. 

A people who are oppreffed by their rulers, are apt to 
launch out againft them in ‘inve@ives and*abufe. This may 
certainly injure the caufe it is intended to ferve, not ‘to men- 
tion' that the il] humours produced by the treatment they fuf- 
fer vent themfelves thus to no effect. ‘ When admiftration,’ 
fays our author, is cenfured, the charges againft it: ought con- 
fiantly to be fupported by incontrovertible faéis; .if , the fub- 
je&s in.a juft caufe make any inconfiderate ftep, it fuffices to 
ruin their affairs. The prince, who at firft trembled under 
the lath of the malcontents, while they confined themfelves 
within the bounds of prudence, triumphs as foon as they go 
beyond ; he complains in his turn, he profecutes thofe who 
es handled the pen, and leaving the public grievances for 
his private injuries, he oftentimes fucceeds in making the peo- 
ple lofe fight of the principal obje&; thus the friends of 1i- 
berty, who by cautious proceedings might have been vidori- 
ous, lofe, by a fingle at of imprudence the fruit of their paft 
efforts. 

¢ Of this truth we have a convincing proof be‘ore us. While 
the author of the North Briton contented himfelf with cen- 
furing the government, with difclofing the fecret views of the 
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favourite, with purfuing and profecuting him . clofely,: he kept 
the miniftry in perpetual alarm, and made them tremble under 
the lath of his fpirited writings. But when. he. difgraced ‘his 
pen by employing it in grofly afperfing the charaéter ‘of: a cer- 
tain princefs, inftead of attacking arbitrary power, he furnifhed 
his enemies with weapons to his own deftruétion.’ 

Amongft 'the great variety of popular writings which. have 
lately appeared in this kingdom, many of the minifterial. arts, 
which are enumerated in the volume before us, have been *oc- 
cafionally deteéted,. We have here information of: others; 
fome, which by. diftant and imperceptible iteps, advance flowly 
towards defpotifm, and fome which fupport it by flagrant :aas 
of injuftice.; part of -thefe may ferve as beacons to warn men 
of approaching danger, while the reft. may convince . them::to 
how wretched a*condition thofe ‘nations. have becat reduced 
who have been deprived of liberty. | Po 

But in fome places the author .appears. to have otis carvitad 
too far by his enthufiaftic love :of::iberty, :and has: ranked :as 
tyranhical ats, what. hada real itendency to promote the public 
freedom, Of. this we thall have occafion to quote oné or’ two 
daftances. ‘To fecure their power’,-our-author juftly remarks, 

“princes multiply offices and: dignities, but when, ance fe- 
‘eured, to —~ its boundaries they niduce: the number of 
them. 

«c) © Not content with being at the head of affairs, ‘they: are 
antious to difpofe. of every thing; having filled with ¢heir 
, creatures the high places of government, they proceed to. in- 
veit in themfelves all offices which fhare authority, or to fap- 
prefs them ; ever fixing their eyes on’ thofe on whom ‘high 
apudts have been conferred, they wait only: for an opportunity 
toidifpoffefs them. When an opportunity offers not itfelfy they 

>ftart' it ; they raife ‘ememies to: the high offices of the ftate, ‘to 

ocharge them with negligence or mifdemeanour; if they’ ifind 
any guilty, they utter loud complaints againft thefe bad fer- 
vants, and fuppre(s the functions of their office, under: pre- 
tence of reforming abufes, 

* To thofe they cannot convi& of any mifdemeanour, they 
© give many caufes of difgult ; they make them feel the weight 
of authority, and artfully provoke them to furnith reafons for 
being difmiffed, or to refign a place they. can hold no longer ; 
“but great care is taken to leave thefe places vacant, orto aa 
them as commiffions under pleafure only. 

« But to veil their defigns, and not to difcontent every one, 
princes fubftitute for offices of truft, places without authority, 
dignities which flatter avarice or pride, without feeding -am- 
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bition, and thus fecure the concerned party. Thofe they 
cannot pay with realities, they pay with promifes. 

‘ ‘When the prince cannot feize all cffices and dignities which 
fhare authority, and veft them in the crown, he aflociates him- 
felf at the head of orders, corporations, t tribunals, and foon 
ufurps all their power. 

*. At other times inftead of fuppreffing: offices, he lets them 
become extin&. 

‘At length, to remain the fole mafter of the ftate, he 
boafts of being the father of his people, and wholly engaged 
with the care of promoting public happinefs, he takes upon 
himfelf the management of affairs, orders his fabjeéts to ad= 
drefs direétly his perfon, takes cognizance of every thing, : ex 
amines every thing, and difpofes of every thing. The fimple 
multitude then beholds with admiration his air of benevolence, 
his attendance to public affairs, his zeal for their well-being, 
they expect their felicity therefrom, but perceive not that the 
prince conceals his ambitious defigns under this outfide of 
goodnefs, and feeks only to render himfelf independent.’ 

We have proofs added to fupport the preceding arguments ; 
fuch as: Edward I. uniting the jurifdi@ion of the dignity of an 
earl, which was hereditary, to that of the office of fheriff, 
which was during pleafure; his fuppreffing the office of hi 
juftice, which he confidered as formidable to the crowg itfelf, 
&c. but we were furprized to find amongft thefe proofs’ the 
following. ‘ In order to diveft wholly the inquifition of Por- 

- tugal of its authority, Jofeph de Braganza placed hieatelt at 
the head of it.’ : 

The inquifition was ever too much an. objeét of terror to the 
people, for them to lament his decreafing the power of its go- 
vernors, and however the inquificors might deem it a tyran- 
nical exertion of power, their mifmanagement of their ufurped 
authority over men’s minds caufed it to be the higheft juftice 
to deprive them of power, We are confident our author is, 
on this head, of the fame opinion with ourfelves; many parts 
of his work breathes fuch a liberal fpirit, as convinces us, 
that he detefts prieftcraft and religious impofition. 

Now we are on the fubjeét of religion, we fhall quote a 
chapter written wholly on that fubje&, the fentiments in which 
every unprejudiced reader will allow to be juft. 

* Every religion countenances defpotifm, but none fo much 
as the Chriftian. 

‘ Inftead of being conriefed with the political fyftem, the 
Chriftian religion is univerfal in its principle; it has nothing 
exclufive, nothing more peculiar to any country, than to an-, 
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other ; it embraces equally all mankind in its charity, takes, 
away the bar which feparates nations, and unites ali Chrittians: 
in a fraternity,—fuch is the true fpirit of the gofpel. 

© Liberty depends on the love of the Patria; but. the reign, 
of Chriftians is not of this world; their Patria is in heaveiiy 
and to them earth is a place of pilgrimage only. How then 
can a people, longing but for things above, be, concerned toy, 
things below ? 

* All humansinftitutioas ere grounded on human paffions, 
and fupported by them only ; the love of liberty is united to 
that of well-being, to that of temporal enjoyments, but the 
Chriftian dotrine in{pires us with an avethon for thofe enjoy- 
ments, and is continually combating our terreftrial inclina- 
tions, Wholly engroifed by another life, mea are but little 
concerned about this. , 

* To maintain themfelves free, the people muft. have an 
eye ever upon government ; they muft watch all its motions, 
oppofe all its illegal attempts, and curb its audacity, How 
can men, whom religion prohibits beiny fu‘pi ious, | be thus 
watchful ? How can they.put a ftop to the fecret practices of 
the enemies to liberty ? how detect them? how even fuppofe 
that fuch men exift? Without fufpicion, without, cunning, 
without wrath, without refentment, a true Chriftian is at the 
difcretion uf the firft who forms an a'tempt upon him 

‘ The {pint of the gofpel is a fpirit or lenity, of charity, 
of peace ; its difciples are full of patience, and love for their, 
enemies. When (truck on one cheek, they mutt offer the 
other ; when itripped of their gown, they muft give their 
cloak befides; when forced to march a league, they muft 
march two; when perfecuted, they muft blefs their perfecu- 
tors ; they are not allowed even to prote& their own lives. 
Dragged to the altar of death, they have tears on y to oppole 
to their tyrant. Ever refigned, they fuffer in filence, they 
melt into compatiion for their enemies, and pray for their exe- 
cutioner. Patience, tears, prayers, bleflings, are their only 
arms, and whatever is attempted againit them, they never dif- 
grace themteives with revenge; they groan, and humble them., 
{elves uncer the hand which ftrikes them. How then would 
they take up arms againit the difturbers of public peace? 
how combat the ufurpers of their own rights? how repel by 
force the enemies of liberty? how fpill their blood for the 
fake of their country? To fo many ditpoiitions contrary to 
thote of a good patriot, add the exprefs command of obeying 
the f{upreme powers, good or.bad, as being eftablifhed by God.’ 

The fupreme authority in a itate is certainly lodged in thofe 
who have arms in their hands. Moft princes, fenfible of the 
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truth of this maxim, have taken the precaution of difarming 
their fubjefis; the next ftep to which has been the eftablifh- 
ing of ftanding armies, and infpiring them with contempt for 
the reft of the community. We are much of our author’s opi- 
nion, that quartering foldiers in barracks is highly inftrumental 
in promoting the left mentioned purpofe. ‘ To lodge the mi- 
litary in barracks is at once to diveft them of that litue hu- 
manity which they pick up by converfing with the honeft 
part of the world, to corrupt them the more by their aban- 
doned intercourfe, and to qualify them for a military go- 
vernment.’ 

The fchemes of oppreffion mentioned in this work are very 
numerous, and indeed the writer feems to have exhaufted the 
fubjeé&t ; but however neceflary it may be to acquire a know- 
ledge of them, the ftudy excites but gloomy reflections. We turn 
from it to the Addrefs of the Electors of Great Britain, pre- 
fixed to this work, an addrefs at once fpirited and fenfible, 
the length of which alone prevents us from inferting it in our 
Review. Yet asa fpecimen, not indeed of the writer’s rhe- 
torical talents, which are exercifed. in the declamatory part, 
but of his judgment, we fhall conclude this article with an 
extract from his addrefs, heartily wifhing that his advice may 
not be given in vain. 

© Rejeé boldly all who attempt to buy your votes; they 
are but mercenary fuitors, who covet only to enlarge their 
fortune at the expence of their honour, and the intereft of 
their country. 

* Rejeét all who have any place at court, any employment 
in the difpofal of the great officers of the crown, any com- 
miffion which the king can improve by men thus dependent, 
and of which the fenate is chiefly compofed at prefent, how 
can you hope to be reprefented with fidelity ? 

‘ Reje& all who earneftly mendicate your voice; there is 
no good to be expefted from that quarter. If they had no- 
thing at heart but the honour of ferving the public, do you 
imagine, that they would fubmit to a& fuch a difgraceful part? 
thofe humiliating intrigues are the tranfactions of vice, not 
of virtue. Merit, indeed, is fond of honourable diftin&tions, 
yet, fatisfied with proving worthy to them, it never debafesit- | 
felf to beg them, but waits till they are offered. 

« Reject men of pompous titles, among them there is little 
knowledge and lefs virtue; nay, what have they of nobility 
but the name, the loxuries, and the vices of it? 

* Reject the infolent opulent. In this clafs are not to be 
found the few virtues which are left to ftock the nation. 
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© Reje& young men ; no confidence is to be placed in them, 
Wholly given up to pleafure, in this age of degeneracy, diffi- 
pation, amufements, and debauchery, are their only cccupa- 
tion, and to fupport the expenfive gaieties of the capital, 
they are ever ready to a& with zeal in the interefts of a mi- 
nifter. But fuppofing them not corrupt; they are but little 
acquainted with the ‘national intereft; befides, naturally in- 
capable of a Jong-continued attention, they are impatient of 
reftraint ; they would have nothing to do but to. give their 
votes, and cannot attend to what they call the dry bufinefs of 
of the houfe, and fulfil the duties of a good fenator. 

© Sele& for your reprefentatives men diftinguifhed by their . 
ability, integrity, and love for their country; men verfed in 
the national affairs; men, whom an independent fortune fecures 
from the temptations of poverty, and a difdain of ruinous pa- 
geantry from the allurements of ambition ; men, who have not 
been corrupted by the {miles of a court; men, whofe vener= 
able mature age crowns a {potlefs life ; men, who have appear- 
ed zealous for the public caufe, and have had in view only the 
welfare of their country, and the obfervance of the laws. 

‘ Confine not your choice to the candidates who offer theme 
felves; invite men worthy of that truft; wife men who defire 
to be your reprefentatives, but cannot difpute that honour with 
the rich without merit, who labour by bribes to force it out 
of your hands. Doit in fuch a manner, that for the pleafuré 
of ferving their country, they fhall have no occafion to dread 
the ruin of their fortune, and fcorn even to eat or drink at 
proftituted tables.’ 





VIII. Lhe Hiftory of the Revolutions of Denmark. With an Aco 
count of tbe Prefent State of that Kingdom and People. By Johnu 
Andrews, LL.D. 2 wols, Svo. 125. Nourfe. 


A Defire of prefenting the public with an hiftorical account 
of Denmark, at a time when the events in that kingdom 
attracted the general attention of Kurope, was the author’s pro< 
fefled motive for engaging in this Hiftory ; a work which ftands 
in need of no temporary circumftances to render it acceptable, 
and deferves to be confidered, though not as a copious, 
yet as an elegant hiftory of that country. The author 
has judicioufly avoided the detail of uninterefting tranfaétions, 
and reftrifted his narration chiefly to thofe that are infportant. 
At the fame time, however, the reader is gratified with much’ 
more than the account of mere Revolutions ; for we here find’ 
a compendious hiftory of Denmark from the earlieft period of 
its authentic annals to the prefent age, 
Bhez . No. 
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No kingdom could boaft of more warlike atchieveménts, 
or more extenfive dominions, in former times, than Den- 
mark. During the ninth and tenth centuries it was the 
terror of all the northern parts of Europe; and England 
in particular felt the power of its invincible arms. Den- - 
mark, like the once flourifhing Spanifh monarchy, retains 
little of its former grandeur; but its internal profperity, 
as happened to the latter, has not degenerated with its mag-. 
nificence. In commerce, induftry, and wholefome legiflation, 
it has improved, not diminifhed, fince the reduction of its 
ancient fway. 

The Hiftory begins at the time of Canute, furnamed the 
Great, who reigned fome time before and after the conclufion 
of the tenth century ; a prince, whofe martial and political 
charaéter the author juftiy reprefents in a favourable light. 
At different periods, fometimes in fucceffive reigns, thefe an- 
nals exhibit other Danifh monarchs not inferior to their illuf- 
trious predecefior, Among them is queen Margaret, a princes 
who flourifhed in the fourteenth century, and who may vye in 
her political capacity with our great Elizabeth. We fhall lay 
before our readers an extract from the hiftory of this female 
dovereign. 

‘ That tranfaGion which has rendered her name moft 
famous, is the celebrated treaty of perpetual union, agreed 
upon between the three nations at Calmar. Margaret, whofe 
capacious mind was ever intent on great defigns, projeded this 
conjunétion between them, as the moft certain meafure to in- 
fure their future peace and grandeur. Had the foundation on 
which fhe ere&ted this vaft edifice remained unfhaken, her in- 
tentions would have been completely anfwered, and fhe would 
have had the glory of founding an empire which, in all pro- 
bability, would have given laws to ali the North. The regu- 
lations fhe framed for this purpofe, tended to preferve to each 
of the three nations their divers laws, and independency of 
each other in fuch a manner that, while they were under the 
obedience and direétion of one fingle fovereign, ftill no kind 
of innovation was to have been made in the fyftems of their 
reipective governments; and the chief confequence of their 
union under one head, would have been the fafety and prof- 
perity of the whole. 3 

‘ This was certainly a noble and extenfive plan; but as am- 
bition had chiefly prompted Margaret to this great undertak- 
ing, when fhe had been fo fortunate as to carry it into execu- 
tion, fhe could not reitrain the defire of ruling without con- 
troul, and extended her authority much beyond its legal 
bounds, As fhe was, however, endowed with uncommon pru- 
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dence, fhe carried the exercife of her power no farther than 
fhe was confcious of her ability to maintain it. She was care- 
ful, at the fame time, to procure herfelf a number of abet- 
tors and well-wifhers, by her munificence and liberality to 
thofe on whom fhe thought fhe could place a well-grounded 
reliance. As fhe knew the Norvegians and the Danes, thefe 
laft in particular, were her fureft friends and adherents, fhe 
loaded them with every mark of confidence and favour. In 
this refpe& fhe forget her ufual difcretion, and was far too 
open and unguarded in her preference of them to the Swedes ; 
whofe jealoufy was highly excited on this account, the more, 
indeed, as the qveen, in the fulnefs of her power, did not 
fcruple to infringe fome of the. moft effential articles of the 
union entered into at Calmar, by invefting a great number of 
the Danifh nobility with places of truft and profit in Sweden. 
This was fo direé& and manifeft a violation of that treaty, that 
the Swedith nobles aflembled in a body, and laid a formal 
complaint of this infraflion before the queen. But Margaret, 

whofe policy went hand in hand with her ambition, had taken 
} no meafures but what fhe knew herfelf in a condition to in- 
force againft all oppofition. Though fhe was confcious her 
behaviour was not joftifiable, yet the loftinefs of her fpirit dif 
dained to enter into any expottulation with the Swedifh nobi- 
lity. She met the deputation with an intrepidity and a refo- 
lution that furprifed and filenced them. She told them fneer- 
ingly, to be as watchful over their rights and privileges, as 
fhe intended to be over the places in her poffeffion. The 
truth was, fhe had gradually, under various plaufible pre- 
tences, made herfelf miftrefs of almoft all the fortreffes and 
ftrong holds in Sweden: and was, therefore, but little con- 
cerned at the difcontents exprefled by the nobility. 

‘ But befide the power which was lodged in her hands by 
thefe means, fhe had alfo been careful to raife herfelf a no lefs 
effectual fupport by her generofity to the clergy. She lived in 
an age when their concurrence was indifpenfadly needed by all 
princes who meant to acquire and preferve authority. The 
influence of the clergy, in the kingdom of Sweden, was pro- 
digioufly extentive, through the immenfe riches and preroga- 
tives annexed to their dignity, which eclipfed a!l other orders 
in the realm, and was a fevere and heavy check even on the 
crown itfelf. A perfon of Margaret’s keen penetration, could 
not, therefore, but be fully aware of the neceffity of living 
upon good terms with fo numerous ‘and fo powerful a body of 
men, She carefied them accordingly, in a moft extraordinary 
manner. She increafed their revenues; fhe promoted them 
to places of the greateft importance ; fhe took them into her 
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firicteft intimacy. She treated them, in fhort, with every 
mark of the utmoft confidence and predile&ion. 

‘ Her intentions were amply fulfilled by this condué&t. The 
clergy attached themfelves clofely to her. They feconded all 
her views, and remained firmly united to her interefts ; which, 
indeed, were their own. Emboldened by the weight which 
their adherence threw into the fcale of the crown, fhe ftudied 
the extenfion of the royal prerogative with fo much fuccefs,’ 
that no fovereign in either of the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, had ever enjoyed fo great a fhare of 
abfolute fupremacy. 

‘ It ought, at the fame time to be confeft, that, notwith- 
ftanding the ambitious and afpiring difpofition of Margaret, 
fhe made the power fhe was fo eager to pofiefs, fubfervient to 
the good of her people. She reétified numberlefs abufes; the 
enaéied excellent laws in favour of the commercial and induf- 
trious clafles ; fhe encouraged the trade between Denmark and 
its neighbours, the hanfe towns efpecially, by fuch wife and 
judicious regulations, that many of them fubfift to this day. 
She introduced a regularity in the adminiftration of juitice un- 
known till ber time. She obliged all orders of men to fub- 
mit to the decifions of her courts of judicature; and was par- 
ticularly careful to prote& the lower ranks from the oppreffion 
and ill ufage of the great. On thefe chiefly the weight of her 
power fell ; and they of courfe made the loudeft complaints ; 
as, by refuming the cafiles and fortrefles of which they had 
poffefied themfelves, during the civil diRurbances, fhe deprived 
them of the means of becoming more confiderable than was 
confiftent with the general welfare of the community. Cer- 
tain it is the nobility had availed itfelf of the public calami- 
ties, to attain toa degree of power utterly incompatible with 
the condition of fubjeéts. It was not, therefore, furprifing, 
that Margaret fhould labour to diminifh an influence, which, 
while it exifted, rendered her fituation precarious and depend- 
ent on the pleafure of that body of men. 

‘ To fum up the charader of this celebrated queen, fhe 
rofe to a throne through her fuperior abilities, She governed 
with a fpirit and wifuom that equalled her reputation to that 
of the greateft princes we read of in hiftory, She united 
three warlike naticns, hitherto {worn enemies to each other. 
She brought them to an obedience to her perfon, which the 
moft powerful of their refpegtive monarchs had never been 
able to compais. She ruled them aj] three with uninterrupted 
authority. She lived refpecied by all her fubjeAs, and dreaded 
by by all her neighbours; and died in the micNt of honours 
and felicities; leaving behind her a name fo tiuly and fo un- 
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commonly glorious, that the unanimous confent of the Euro- 
pean nations has dignified her with the illuftrious appellation 
of Semiramis of the North.’ 

The author has drawn the character of Chriftian II. in juft 
and ftriking colours. 

‘ Chriftian If. fucceeded his father John. He was a prince 
of a paffionate and ferocious temper : full of pride and haugh- 
tinefs; of a fufpicious and dark difpofition ; implacable in his 
enmity, and carrying his refentment to the moft dreadful ex- 
tremities, Inheriting the pretenfions of his family to the 
crown of Sweden, he prepared to affert them with that vio- 
lence and impetuofity which charaéterifed all his aGiions, He 
wanted neither courage nor {kill in the management of affairs, 
and his vigilance and ativity were indefatigable. But his 
ambition had nothing of that heroifm that fo often throws a 
luftre on the moft unjuft undertakings. It was accompanied 
with an aufterity and unfeelingnefs that fthewed him prompted 
by the mere luft of power and thirft of revenge.’ 

This prince is almoft the only Danifh monarch that ever bee 
came obnoxious to his own fubjeé&ts ; and the fate he incurred 
affords an inftance of the great fpirit of liberty which for- 
merly prevailed in that kingdom. He was folemnly depofed 
by an uaanimous decree of the ftates. 

The grandeur of Denmark fuffered a great revolution in 
the reign of Chriftian!V. who, after an unfuccefsful war, was 
forced to cede to Sweden the large provinces of Halland, Jemp- 
terland, and Herdalen, with the important ifland of Goth- 
land. This prince, however, compenfated for his misfortunes 
in war, by the moft vigilant attention to the domeltic prof- 
perity of his country, and he is juftly regarded as one of the 
moft excellent princes that have filled the Danifh throne; 
We are perfuaded that we fhall gratify our readers by prefent- 
ing them with the hiftorian’s elegant revifal of the character 
of this monarch. 

‘ To fum up the character of this celebrated prince, it 
may be faid, that though far from indebted to any peculiar 
{miles of fortune, yet he was one of the moft deferving poten- 
tates in histime. His whole reign, which was the longeft in 
the Danith hiftory, <ffers an almoft uninterrupted chain of 
important tranfaGlions. Many were the undertakings he pro- 
jecied and patronized for the profperity of his country : many 
were the councils and determinations he engaged in for the ho- 
nour of his crown: whatever could conduce to thefe purpofes 
was ever uppermoft in his mind, Notwithftanding his reign 
was marked with many unprofperous events, vet his charace 
ter ftood the teft of ili for:une, and always fhone fuperiour to 
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adverfity: unmoved and ftedfaft in the purfuits of what he 
troughr was proper and worthy of him, he behaved to the 
Taft with invincible fpirit and vigour, and died with the repu- 
tution annexed to thofe who fil their ftation with dignity. 

* Denmark, for a long time, flourifhed remarkably under 
his adminiftration ; and though he might, on the whole, be 
accounted rather unfortunate in his enterprizes abroad, yet 
his people were equitable enough to diltinguifh between the 
propriety of the plans he entered upon, and the ill fuccefs 
that might attend them; well knowing that whenever he fail- 
ed, it was feldom for want of having aéted with the judgment 
and precaution fufficient to have deferved better fortune. | 

* In confequence of the good opinion his fubjeés univer- 
fally entertained of him, he never found them backward in 
concurring with, and forwarding all his defigns to the utmoft 
of their power. His demands trom the ftates were refpect- 
fully complied with ; and not only the taxes impofed by the 
public authority were chearfully paid, but whenever any fud- 
den exigence arofe, he was always fure of inftantly meeting 
With the moft cordial and ready fupplies from every rank and 
condition ; each town and corporation fhewing the utmoft 
alactity, and advancing for his fervice as confiderable fums as 
they were able to raife. 

* As a return for thefe continual proofs of loyalty and af- 
fe&tion, no Danifh monarch ever flrove with more zeal to de- 
ferve them. Bounded by the laws in the extent and execution 
of his power, he never aimed at refcinding any which he 
deemed beneficial to the community; and his influence, tho’ 
great, was never employed for any purpofes of oppreffion. 
The only ufe he made of the afcendansy he pofleffed over the 
minds of his people, was to induce the profecution of fuch 
meafures as tended, in his opinion, to promote their interelt 
or their ylory. No fovereign ever did more to animate his 
fubjeéts by the force of his own example. 4e cheartully bore 
an am, le fhare of every burcen in common with them, and 
was ever forward in expofing his perfon to all manner of toils 
and dangers, 

* By perfevering invariably in this condu& he acquired a 
name which is held in the higheft veneration by the Danes, 
who feem unanimoufly inclined to prefer him to any of his 
fucceflors, as uniting, in a much more confpicuous Cegree, 
the virtues of a good king with the qualifications of a hero. 
He remains, in fhort, the favourite obje& of their remem- 
brance ; and is mentioned as a prince whofe example is highly 
worthy of imitation by fuch of his rank as with to merit the 
unfeigned attachment of their fubjects.’ 
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In our next Review, we fhall conclude the account of this 
work, which, befides the hiftory, contains a full, diftin@, and 
judicious reprefentation of the politice] ftate of Denmark. 


-_' 


IX. An Inquiry into the Pradtic of Juspiifecinet for Debt, and a 
Refutation of Mr. James Stephen’s Dofrine. To which is 
added, A Hint for Relief of both Creditor and Debtor, So, 
1s. Towers. © 


"THE. diligent author of this pamphlet has taken a deal of 
pains to refute the pofitions advanced by Mr, James Ste- 
phen in his jate pamphlet relative to the practice of imprifon- 
ing debtors, viz, that the faid pragtice is contrary to common 
law, Magna Charta, and ftatute law. That he has fucceed- 
ed, appears evidently by the authorities produced in fupport 
of his opinion, 
» Having had oecafion to look very far back into the hiftory 
of this country, he has gone ftill further, and confidered the 
formation of fociety, in which he thinks that ‘ people unite 
more from the accident of living in the fame family than from 
any notion of advantage, convenience, or order. This gives 
the head jurifdictive right over his family ; ; and the authority 
which was the refult of his manhood, is ftill continued in the 
advance of life by affeétion and refpeét. 

‘ In procefs of time, when many families refide near one 
another, the head of one family, either from wifdom or force, 
will become fuperior to the others ; and from hence will pro- 
ceed a natural authority, which muft be fupported by the 
fame fpirit which acquired it, and thus we {hail find common- 
wealths as well as regalities originate.’ 

We are not wholly of our author’s opinion on this head. 
The wants and different tempers of men muft, in the early 
ages of the world, have occafioned injuftice and animofity ; 
the refource of the weak and the peaceable confifted in their 
union againft the few who difturbed their tranquillity; and 
focieties, in our opinion, originated in this manner, But we 
fhall wave the further profecution of this argument, and pro- 
ceed to the matter more particularly in queftion. 

In order to prove that the forty-ninth article of Magna 
Charta, when applied to the Saxon government, cannot refer 
to cafes of imprifonment for debt, he points out the ftate of 
merchandize in the time of our Saxon anceftors, by which it 
appears probable, that fuch contraéts as debts could then 
fcarcely exift. * Merchandize was at that time in an infantine 
ftate, yet not wholly unencouraged, as appears by the laws of 
Athelftan, ‘“* That if a merchant fo thrived, that he had 
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paffed thrice over the broad fea, by his own craft, he was 
thenceforth a thane right worthy.” By which it appears, that 
thofe only were confidered as merchants, who hazarded them- 
felves in diitant voyages with the produce of their country, and 
returned with what their country ftood in need of, which moft 
undoubtedly is the true idea of merchandife.’ 

By the bye, if that only be the true idea of merchandize, 
that merchants fhould themfelves carry their merchandize to 
other countries, and exchange them for different commodities ; 
it may with equal propriety be aflerted that the only true idea 
of monarchical government is, that kings fhould perfonally 
execute juftice throughout their dominions. Surely a govern- 
ment is not the lefs monarchical, becaufe juftice (or the law) 
is executed by deputies appointed by the king ; nor is our idea 
of merchandize lefs true, becaufe merchants tranla& their bu- 
finefs by deputies or agents, who aét in their name, and by 
their appointment. 

After confidering the very imperfeé& ftate of commerce in 
England immediately after the Conqueft, our author mentions 
that * the firft trace of private debts is found in the fifteenth 
article of the Conititutions of Clarendon, inftituted at a great 
council, the 1oth of Henry II. where it is declared, that pleas 
concerning debts, which are owing upon fimple promife, or 
without promife, fhall be within the juftice (or court) of our 
lord the king. Here there plainly appears a foundation for the 
jurifdi€tion of the King’s-Bench in pleas of debt. However, 
fo little was private credit in ufe, that among the eleven arti- 
cles of inquiry given to the commiffioners, appointed to exa- 
mine into the abufes of fheriffs and their officers in 1170, we 
do not find either of thefe articles refer to any abufe in arreft- 
ing debtors; and furely, if the fheriffs and their officers ex- 
ceeded their authority, and oppreffed the people in almoft 
every other, it would have been next toa miracle if they had 
never exceeded their lawful bounds in this inftance. 

‘ The next reign affords no matter to elucidate this fubjed, 
nor doth the reign of king John furnifh us with any mate- 
terials till the ara of Magna Charta at Runnymead ; a glori- 
ous atchievement, purchafed with much blood and treafure, 
and highly worthy of the heroes through whofe efforts it was 
obtained. 

‘ Thus then it appears by tracing the various jurifdictions, 
by.confidering the feveral codes of laws, and by inquiring into 
the ftate of commerce at that period, that the. zgth article of 
Magna Charta (which J will readily join with Mr. Stephen in 
dignifying with the title of ** The boaft and glory of our ex- 
cellent conftitation,” could not, did not, nor ever was in- 
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tended to extend to imprifonment for private debt ; credit be- 
ing moft clearly fubfequent and not antecedent, to the period 
of obtaining this charter,’ 

Perhaps our author’s warmth in defence of his own fide of 
the queftion here carries him too far. That the 49th article 
of Magna Charta, viz. ‘ No freeman fhall be taken or im- 
prifoned, or be difleifed of his free tenement, or liberty, or 
tree cuftoms, or outlawed, or banifhed, or any way deftroyed, 
nor will we pafs upon him, or commit him to prifon, unlefs 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
Jand,’ did not extend to imprifonment for private debts, we 
believe ; but that it could not, becaufe credit was not antecee 
dent to the period of obtaining this charter, is by no means 
evident, fince, according to this writer’s own teftimony, pri- 
vate credit did exift fo long prior to that period as the 10th of 
Henry II. 
rae Stephen having denied that any of the laws of England 

ad authorifed imprifonment for debt, the writer of the pre- 
fent pamphlet proceeds to prove the contrary of this to be 
the cafe ; and this he does very evidently. Speaking of the 
fiatve of Aton Burnell, 11 Edw. I. (which empowers the 
mayor of London, York, or Briftol to caufe the moveables of 
a debtor to be fold as far as the debt amounts, and to pay 
the money arifing from the fale to the creditor), Mr, Stephen 
has declared that this is * the only /ga/ practice to recover 
debts’, adding that * it is worthy of notice that the Jody is not 
in the leaft mentioned.’ This is, however, fo far from being 
the truth, that the act proceeds thus: *‘ If the debtor have no 
moveables whereupon the debt may be levied, then fhall his 
body be taken, where it may be found, and kept in prifon until 
that he hath made agreement or his friends for him. 

‘* And if he have not wherewith that he may fuftain himfelf 
in prifon, the creditor fhall find him dread and water, to the 
end he die not for want of fuftenance, the expence of which 
the debtor thall repay, together with his debt, before he be dif- 
charged from prifon.” 

Other inftances are alfo here pointed out which prove the 
practice of imprifonment for debt to: be legal, particularly as 
Mr. Stephen has urged that he hoped none would * dare to 
quote any authority of law, but what is confifteot with the 
great charter, in defence of their iniquitous pradtices of con- 
fining poor infolvent debtors, unlefs they can thew fubfequent 
authority to the petition of right.? Our author produces the - 
following paflage from the Habeas Corpus A&; an a& pro- 
cured for the efpecial purpofe of fecuring the liberty of the 
fubdje&, and fubfequent to the petition of right, ** Provided: 
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always that nothing in this act fhall extend to difcharge out of 
prifon any perfon charged in debt, or other action, or with 
procefs in any civil caufe ; but that after he thall be difcharged 
of his imprifonment for fuch his criminal offence, he fhall be 
kept in cuftody, according to law, for fuch other fuit,” which 
fully evinces that imprifonment for debt is not contrary to 
ftatute law. 

Although our author has taken fo much pains to difprove 
Mr. Stephen’s affertions, he is ftill fo far a friend to univerfal 
liberty, as to with that fome other mode for recovering debts 
could be contrived, rather than that of confining debtors in a 
prifon. He propofes for this purpofe that ‘ the bankrupt-laws 
be extended to men-whofe principal debts are only twenty 
pounds, and let the courts of confcience be authorized to pro- 
ceed on a! cebts under twenty pounds.’ . But although this 
might obviate in fome meafure the evil complained of, it 
would perhaps be a great encouragement to knavery and e 
travagance amongii fome whom the dread of a prifon keep 
within bounds. Something is certainly wanted ftill more ef- 
ficacious, in order to alleviate the misfortune of deferving men, 
who may, through no fault of their own, become infolvent, 
while the rigour of imprifonment is no more than what thofe 
who have been wantonly extravagant deferve, 





X. Sele Letiers on the Trade and Givernment of America ; and 

the Principles of Law and Polity, applied to the American Colo» 
nies. bWritien by Governor Bernard at Bofton, in the Years 
1763, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Now firft publifoed: To which are 
addea, the Petition of the Affembly of the Maflachufet’s-Bay 
againfi the Governor, bis Anfwer thereto, ana the Order of the 
King in Council therecn, 8vo. 25. Payne, 


yp he political affairs of our American colonies are at pre- 
fent fo much embroiled, and the minds of the colonifts 
fo much prejudiced, that thefe Letters will probably meet 
with a lefs candid reception on the other fide of the water 
than is their due. If (as there feems no reafon to doubt of 
it) the letters now publifhed are genuine copies of thofe 
written by governor Bernard, that gentleman was really much 
lefs an enemy to the caufe of the Americans than has been 
reprefented, and the publication of them will of courfe be of 
advantage to his reputation, 

The firft and fecond Letters, dated in 1763, are written with 
an intention to excufe fome indulgences, to which the people 
at Boftou were accuftomed, viz. one in the neglect of the mo- 
lafles aét, and another in the permiffion for Lifbon lemons, 
and 
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and wines in fmall quantities to be imported as fhip’s ftorese 
* | have always underftood, fays the governor, that this was 
well known in England, and allowed as being no obje& of 
trade, or, if it was, no ways injurious to that of Great Bri- 
tain. As for lemons, in this climate they are not only ne- 
ceflary to the comfort of life, but to heal:h alfo; and a pro- 
hibition of them would be a great mortification to thofe who 
have been accuftomcd to the ufe of them. For my own part, 
I reckon them among the neceflaries of life, and believe they 
contribute much to the good health I enjoy here.’ If the 
concluding reafon had been omitted, it would, in our opinion, 
have been of no detriment to the caufe, as it was natural for 
the lords commifficners to believe that the good governor’s 
relith for.wines and Lifbon lemons had fome fhare in exciting 
him to excufe the importation of thofe articles, 

In 1764, Governor Bernard fent over a copy of a petition 
of the council and the houfe of reprefentatives of Maflachu- 
fet’s Bay to the houfe of commons of Great Britain, relative 
to the orders given for the ftrié&t execution of the molaffes act, 
and fome other regulations. He pleaded the caufe of the 
petitioners in his letter at that time with foie earneftaefs, and, 
we are willing to telieve, with a defire to ferve them, exclu- 
five of any private intereft in the bufinefs. 

In June 1764. He fent over copies of his fyftem of law 
and polity applied to the American colonies, which met with 
no favourable reception here. From this piece it appears, that 
governor Bernard was of opinion, that, © the parliament of 
Great Britain, as well from its rights of fovereignty, as from 
occafional exigences, has a right to make laws for, and im- 
pofe taxes upon its fubjects in its external dominions, although 
they are not reprefented in fuch parliament. But—taxes ime 
pofed upon the external dominions ought to be applied to the 
ufe of the people from whom they are raifed.’ 

‘ A reprefentation of the American colonies in the imperial 
leg'flature is not neceflary to eftablifh the authority of the par- 
liament over the colonies. But it may be expedient for quiet- 
ing difputes concerning fuch authority, and preventing a fepa- 
ration in future times. | 

‘ There is no government in America at prefent whofe 
powers are properly balanced ; there not being in any of them 
a real and diftin& third legiflative power, mediating between’ 
the king and the people, which is the peculiar excellence of 
the Britith conftitution. ‘The want of fuch a third legiflative 
power adds weight to the popular, and lightens the royal 
feale, fo as to deiiroy the balance between the royal and pc-= 
pular powers. Although America is not now (and probably 
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will not be for many years to come) ripe enough for an here- 
ditary nobility ; yet it is now capable of a nobility for life. 
A nobility appointed by the king for life, and made independ- 
ent, would probably give ftrength and ftability to the Ame- 
rican governments; as effetually as an hereditary nobility does 
to that of Great britain. The reformation of the American 
governments fhould not be controlled by the prefent boundaries 
of the colonies, as they were moftly fettled upon partial, oc- 
cafional, and accidental confiderations, without any regard to 
awhole. ‘To fettle the American governments to the greateft 
poffible advantage, it will be neceflary to reduce the- number 
of them, in fome places to unite and confolidate ; in others to 
feparate and transfer; and in general to divide by natural 
boundaries inftead of imaginary lines.’ 

Whether or not the creating a nobility in America would 
be ferviceable to the peace of the community, admits of 
much doubt: we are of pinion that it would operate very 
little. 

Concerning the petition of the affembly of Maflachufet’s 
Bay, there are in it masks of partiality in judging of the go- 
vernor’s proceedings, for proofs of which we mutt refer to his 
anfwer annexed, by which it appears, that thofe of his aé&s 
which gave the complainants moft caufe for diflatisfa&tion 
were in obedience to the exprefs orders he received from 
England. 





XI. The Advantages of an Alliance with the Great Mogul: By 
John Morrifon, E/q. General and Commander in Chisf of tbe 
Great Mogul’s Forces; Ambaffador Extraordinary and Plenipe- 
tentiary to bis Majefly George Ill. King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, &Jc. 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


'N the prefent fituation of national affairs, the fubjects 
treated of in the publication before us, appear highly de- 
ferving of the moft ferious confideration ; more efpecially as re- 
peated experience muft bring it home to every man’s conviction, 
hiow impoffible it is that the trade of the Eaft India Company 
fhould hold out much longer under the prefent encreafing com- 
plication of diforders. A declining commerce, an empty trea- 
fury, with almoft uninterrupted war and devaftation, cannot 
fail foon to precipitate their downfall, which would prove an 
event more pernicious than even the deftruction of the South 
Sea Company formerly did to this nation. 

After fome very fenfible preliminary obfervations, Mr. Mor- 
rifon proceeds, in a concife, perfpicuous manner, to give the 
great lines of the ar at hiftory, with a general view of the 
itate of the empire of Hindoflan, from Aurungzebe to the pore : 
ent 
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fent times, He then lays before us his own motives for en- 
gaging in this very uncommon and interefting embafly, together 
with his correfpondence on this fubje& with the governors and 
commanders in chief at Bengal ; through the whole of which 
we perceive a very honourable conduct, with an uncommon de- 
gree of perfeverance in his endeavours to accomplifh a very im- 
portant and a very laudable object. 

Having introduced the reader to the knowledge of the pre- 
fent ftate of Hindoftan, which appeared neceffary to illuftrate 
the nature and advantages of the propofed alliance, he proceeds 
to ftate the propofals which he is empowered by his credene 
tials to offer from the mogul to his Britannic majefty, as com- 
prehended in the four following articles, which in the fequel 
he more amply enlarges upon. 3 : 

‘ aft, Shah Allum propofes immediately to inveft his Britannic 
majefty, his heirs ot fucceffors, with the abfolute fovereignty of 
the kingdom of Bengal, and the provinces of Behar and Oriffa. 

‘ adly, He propofes alfo eventually to inveft his- majefty with 
the fovereignty of part of the Decan, and the Concan, which will 
-_— in one great compact body, the Britith fettlements in Hin- 

oftan. 

‘ 3dly, He will give the Englith Eaft India Company permiffion 
to eftablifh factories in any part of his empire, which, when tran- 
quillity is reftored in confequence of the propofed treaty, muft not . 
only promote a valt confumption of Britith commodities in Hin- 
dottan, but alfo fupply the caravans from Candahar, Cachemire, 
Tibet, and other places in Perfia and Tartary, with woollen cloths, 
and other European articles, which are well adapted for thofe 
northern latitudes. 

* athly, Shah Allum, in return, withes only for the friendthip of 
the king of Great Britain, and a certain number of Britifh officers 
to difcipline and command his troops, with a proper fupply from 
the Company of all kinds of military ftores, in lieu of the arrears 
of his revenue as fettled by the treaty of 1765.” 


Thefe advantages appear certainly very great; and the fourth 
article, in confideration of which the mogul isto grant the 
preceding ones, feems to be the very circumftance which fe- 
cures the durability of the whole; becaufe the mogul’s arm 
being, according to this plan, under the command of Briti 
officers, muft effe€tually guard againft any danger that might be 
apprehended from a change of {fentiments in the prefent or any 
fucceeding emperor. 

The facts in general upon which Mr. Morrifon proceeds, ap- 
pear to be exceedingly well founded, and his concluftons fuf- 
ficiently. warranted from what experience has already taught 
us; whilit bis propofitions not only have utility, expediency, 
and even neceffity to recommend them, but are fupported by. 
every idea of humanity and juttice; as war, extravagance, and 
diltrefs maft, in all probability, foon give way to peace, ceco- 
nomy, and an extenfive and beneficial trade. 

There are many judicious reflections interfperfed through the. 
whole, but none more itriking than thofe which he offers in re- 
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Jation to the impoffibility of refloring the trade of the Com- 
pany’s provinces, by the late or indeed any regulations they can 
poflibly make, unlefs tranquillity is eftablithed throughout the 
whole empire. 


* The trade of every country, he obferves, can flourifh only in 
proportion to the fituation of thofe ftates which furround it. The 
riches and commerce of one nation derives its principal fupplies 
from the riches and commerce of its neighbours; and no people 
can ever carry their trade and induftry very far, where the ad- 
jacent diftricts are the fcenes of barbarifm, plunder, and car- 
nage. 

* Bengal, Behar, and Oriffa are poffefled of no mines: their for- 
mer riches therefore flowed entirely from their trade with the fur- 
rounding and more diftant provinces of the empire: it was this 
trade which enabled Bengal alone before the Perfian invafion to 
remit to the emperor's treafury a tribute of 100 lacks, befides the 
immenfe fums the Soubas and Dewans referved for themfelves ; and 
to the lofs of this trade, together with the other never-failing at- 
tendants upon anarchy and war, is it owing that the revenues are 
now hatftening faft to a total decline. 

‘ It is evidént, therefore, that even the profoundetft peace, and 
the moft falutary regulations in the Company's provinces alone, 
never can recover that wealth and that trade which they have loft, 
unlefs the fame tranquillity is extended to every corner of the em- 
pire; for fhould Great Britain ftill look on with an eye of indif- 
erence, whilft Hyder Ali is deftroying a number of little ftates on 
the Malabar coaft, whillt the Mahrattors and Abdallah are either 
laying watte or threatening with defolation the provinces to the 
north and weft, all eternal commerce but that to Europe muft to- 
tally ceafe ; and the trade being then confined entirely to internal 
barter, fo far from offering a probability of advantage to the 
Company, mutt throw the balance fo much againft her, as evidently 
to make it in a little while too ruinous to fupport.” 


After ftating then in a fummary way the great decreafe of the 
Company’s revenue from the year 1766, with the enormous en- 
creafe, at the fame time, of their expences, he urges the expe- 
diency of the parliament and the company going hand in hand 
to take effectual fteps to ward off the impending blow; and 
then from the premifes he draws the following conclufions. 

‘ af, That the Englith Eaft India Company cannot exit under 


the prefent fyftem at ove: nment, , 
* 2dly, That the eftablifhment of a general tranquillity only can 
reftore the commerce of Hindcitan, and give permanency to the 


Britifh trade. 
‘ 3dly, That a great alliance is the only poffible meafure that can 


accompiifh this important end. 
‘ athly, That no alliance can promife any lafling advantage, or 


ive a real Jevality to our proceedings, excepting that with the 
Great Mogul.’ 

To infert all that is worthy of attention in this publication, 
would greatly exceed our limits; we therefore recommend the 
perufal of it to every man who isterelts himlelf in the webare 
ef his country. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCER. 


12. Traité fur [ Equitation, avec ume Traduction du Traité de la Ca- 
wallerie de Xenophon. Par M. Du Paty de Clam, Membre de P - 
Académie des Sciences de Bordeaux. 12mo. Paris. 


A Coordin to this writer, the art of horfemanfhip is ftill in its in- 
fancy, Dats hitherto it has been entirely left to vulgar practice, 
or vague and arbitrary fyftems, and confequently never yet marched 
by the light of fcience. This defeét he attempts to reform, by join- 
ing the labours of the clofet to his exercifes on horfeback, and by 
calling phyfics, mathematics, and anatomy to the direction and 
affiftance of both man and horfe; in his own praétice at leaft. 
* Thus, fays he, equitation occupies me in my cabinet} it is be- 
come a fcience for me; when by fome accident I am precluded from 
its practice, I can yet make new difcoveries in its theory; and 
though the route I lions fhocks the prejudices of equerries, I thall 
always purfue it with conftancy” 

We cannot, indeed, difapprove of his zeal and enthufiafm 
for that noble art. In fpite ms accidents and weather it will provide 
him with conftant and delightful employment; precluding the in- 
roads of the fpleen, and the liftleffnefs incident to an indolent of a 
fedentary life. His ardour may alfo contribute fomething towards 
the improvement of the head and heart of riders, and to the pres 
fervation of their horfes, 7 


43. Le petit Cabinet de l'Hiftoire Naturelle, ou Manuel du Naturalifiee 
Ouvrage utile aux Voyageurs & a ceux qui wvifitent les Cabinets d° 
Hiftoire Naturelle & de Curiofités. Sve. Paris. 


A concife, perfpicuous, and ufeful defcription of animals, ve- 
getables, and minerals, with their properties and ufe: to which 
an alphabetical index of their French and Latin names, and a 

eographical account of their various native countries and places are 
ubjoined, in order to enable curious travellers to know the pro- 
ductions of diftant climes. 


14. Gnomonique mife @ la portée de tout le Monde, ou Méthode fmple et 
aifée pour tracer des Cadrans folaires. Par Jofeph Blaife Garnier. 
A Marfeille. vo. 

Except afew pages of difcourfe, containing general principles, 
the whole of this volume confifts of tables and calculations, 


\ 

;. Anacreon, Sappho, Bion et Mofchus: Traduction nouvelle ne 
Profe, fuivie dela veillée des Fétes de Venus et dun Choix de Piéces 
de differens Auteurs. ParM.M. C. 8vo. ( with plates). Paris. 
Thefe tranflations appear to be faithful and elegant; the collec~ 

tion judicious ; and the edition is decorated with plates invented 

by the celebrated Mr. Eifen. 


i6. Tableau Chronologique des Ouvrages et des principales Découvertes 
d Anatomie et de Chirurgie, par Ordre des Matieres, pour fervir de 
Table et de Supplément a l’Hiftoire de ces deux Sciences, avec un Index 
de tous les Auteurs qui y out été cité. Par M. Portal, Lefteur du Rot 
et Profejeur de Médécine au College Royal de France, @c. 2 vols. 
$wo. Paris. . , 
Mr. Portal bas publifhed an Hiftory of Anatomy and Surgery, 
in five volumes: by his plan he bad been induced, frequently.to 
join, in the fame extraét, accounts of difcoveries that bore no re- | 
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lation to each other, merely becaufe they had been made by the fame 
author. Thus that very ufeful and interefting work, was, as he 
acknowledges himfelf, become the hiftory of anatomitts, rather 
than that of anatomy. 

In order to remedy this inconveniency, and fupply the other 
deficiencies of that work, he has here prefented his readers with 
very minute and accurate chronological tables of anatomical dif- 
coveries, digefted under their refpective heads; together with 
complete indexes, and the fupplements neceflary to the whole. 


37. Lettres Nouvelles ou nouvellement recouvrées, de la Marquife de 
Sévigné, et dela Marquife de Simiane fa petite Fille. Pour fervir de 
Suite aux differentes Editions des Lettres de la Marquife de Sévigné. 
Paris. ~ 
The Letters of madame de Sévigné are generally known, and have 

always been admired as a model of epiffolary compofition. Wema 

therefore content ourfelves with obferving, that this prefent ve 
leétion bears the marks of authenticity. 


38. Traité des Maladies Chirurgicales et des Operations qui leur convien- 
nent, Ouvrage poflhume de M. J. L. Petit, del’ Academie Royale des 
Sciences, &c. mis au jour par M. Lei{ne, Aucien Prévét dw College, 
&c. 3 vols. 8v0. (with 90 figures). 

Mr. Petit isadnzitted to have been one of the ableft furgeons of his 
age; and this work of fo great a practitioner has been publithed 
and enriched by its editor, with a well written and inftructive in- 
troduction. 


19. Précis des Recherches faites en France depuis I Année 1730, pour la 
Détermination des Longitudes en Mer par la Mefure artificielle du 
Tems. Par M.\e Roi, Horloger du Roi. 4to, Paris. 

20. Eclaircifements fur l' Invention, la Théorie, la ConftruGtion, et. les 
Epreuves des nouvelles Machines bropofees en France, pour la Déter-~ 
mination des Longitudes en Mer par la Mefure du Temps, fervant de 
fuite a PEjjai fur  Horlegerie et. au Traité des Horloges Marines, et de 
Reponfe au Précis, &c. Par M. Ferdinand Berthoud, Horloger Me- 
thanicien du Roi et dela Marine. ato. Paris. ; 

From this difpute of two great competitors, whofe moderation 
will infure them a general heen, artilts may probably derive new 
lights, and fociety fome advantage. 


21. Avis a ines Concitoyens, ou Effai fur la Fievre Milliaire, fuivi de 
plufieurs Obfervations intéréfuntes fur la méme Maladie. Par M. . 
Gaftellier, Médecin a Montargis. 1220. Paris. 


Giving an exnlicit account of the diagnottics, prognoftics, and 
method of cure in a very fatal difeafe. 


22. Didionaire des Voyages, contenant ce qu'il-y-a de plus rémarquable, 
de plus utile, et de mieux avétré, dais hes pays ou les Voyageurs ont 
pénétré, touchant leur Situation, leur Etendue, leurs Limites, leur Ch- 
mat, leir Terroir, leur Produ&ions; leur principales Villes, &c. Avec 
leurs Maurs G les Ufages des Habitans, leur Religion, leur Governe- 
ment, les Arts, leurs Sciences, & leur Commerce, &c. &c. vol. [ IV, 
A— G, 12m0. Paris. 

The moft interefting obfervations made in a great variety of 
voyages and travels in Afia, Africa, and America, appear in this 
work, collected, compared, and alphabetically digefted under their 
feveral heads, 

23. Fa- 
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23. Fables Orientales; Posfes diverfes, &c. Par M. Bret. 3 welt.’ 
, s2mo. Deux Ponts & Paris.’ 


The firft volume contains fifty-two fables, moft of them borrow- 
ed from the Perfian poet Saadi, whofe life is prefixed to them; 
and an ingenious poem, ‘ Eflai d'une Poétique 4 la Mode.” The. 
fecond- confilts of a comedy ini five aéts, in verfé, *‘ Le Protec. 
teur Bourgeois, ou la Confiance trahie,” and two moral arid drama- 
tic tales. .The third volume prefents us with many fenfible and ju- 
dicious reflections on literature, on the manners, the condaét, and 
the fituation of men of learning. 





24. La Pariféide, ou Paris dans les Gaules, en 2. parties. Par M. a” 

Aucourt, Fermier general. 2 vols. 8v0. (with Plates.) Paris. 

According to fome old traditions, or to the authorities of etymo- 
logifts and antiquaries equally refpectable, the. city of Paris was 
founded by the famous Trojan prince Paris; and on this foun- 
dation M. d’Aucourt has raifed an interefting and very elegant 
poetical novel, in twelve books, in which he rehiearfes the adventures 
of the Trojan hero, in Gaul, and gives a very lively picture of 
the manners of the French. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


P- OoBovk::F: fb Cord vie 


25, Principles of Trade. 4to. 2s. Brotherton. 
N this pamphlet “are contained fome very fenfible obferva- 
tions on bounties, coin, and paper credit. The author argues 
for bounties, efpecially on corn ; 1s a great friend to paper cre- 
dit, but does not give us fufficient reafons for an opinion he 
ftarts relative to coin, that the unit or ftandard ought to be in 
the fcarcer metal. We are furprifed that a fenfible man fhould 
indulge in fuch an affectation of mifpelling fo many words, a/, 
comedity, fal, fil, folow; and this extends to the abfurdity of 
ufing words in one meaning, which have, when rightly fpelt, a 
fignification entirely different, as needles for needle/s. _ 


26. Letter to Gowernor Pownal, on the high Price of Bread. 8 
1s. Pridden. 


A catchpenny of twenty-two pages, loofely printed, which con- 
tains not twenty-two lines of information. 


29. An Addre/s to the Artifis and Manufa@urers of Great Britain, 
by W. Kenrick, LL.D. 4te. 2s. Domville, 


The great purport of this well-written pamphlet is to perfuade 
artifts, and the authors of mechanic inventions, to agree in an 
application to parliament for an exclufive right to fuch inven- 
tions. ‘The author’s reafoning is acute, and fome of his ob« 
fervations convincing. He has, however, one remark which de- 
ferves reprehenfion: ‘ Of the petty premiums prefented by. the 
SBBieties for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufaétures, 
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fapported by popular fubfcription, I fhall fay but little, as in- 
deed but little is to be faid. Inftituted on public fpirited prin- 
ciples, but perverted by private cabals, the laudable purpofes of 
their inftitution have been feldom attained.’—Is there any fo- 
ciety, meeting, or popular affembly in the world, where cabals 
will not arife? Though in fome inftances premiums may have 
been perverted, yet in a far greater number they are juftly and 
judicioufly adjudged. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


28. Arcana: or the Principles of the late Petitioners to Parliament 
for Relief in the Matter of Subfcription, In VIL. Letters to a 
Friend. 8vo0. 2s. Dilly. 


This writer treats of the following fubje&ts ; Candor in Con- 
troverfy, Uniformity in Religion, The Right of private Judg- 
ment, Civil Magiftracy, Innovation, Orthodoxy, Perfecution, 
and Sophiftry. 

He intitles his Letters the Principles of the Petitioners; be- 
caufe they contain what he takes to be the real fentiments of the 
petitioners. 

He alfo ftyles them Arcana ; ‘ not, as he expreffes himfelf, be- 
caufe the gentlemen concerned in petitioning have kept them fo; 
but becaufe people feem not to have taken {ufficient care to un- 
derftand what they have publifhed, and therefore plead for and 
againft they know not what.’ 

In this publication he does not attempt to give us an accurate 
explanation of the principles of the petitioners; but only fome 
curfory remarks in favour of religious liberty, moderation and 
candor in controverfy, the impoffibility of compelling all man- 
kind to embrace the fame religious opinions, the ab urdity and 
iniquity of perfecution, &c. 

From thefe Letters the author appears to be a perfon of liberal 
fentiments and extenfive reading. 


29: An Attempt to State in a foort, plain, and impartial Manner, 
the principal Arguments, which have been ufed in the Controverfy 
tag a Courch of England and Protefiant Diffenters. to. 
Is. 1ilVe 
The chief objections, which have been made by Proteftant 

diffenters to the church of England, relate to the following 

points: viz. baptifm, confirmation, kneeling at the facrament, 

Athanafius’s creed, burial office, epifcopacy, canonical obedi- 

ence, and the twentieth article. 

The author of this pamphlet ftates the objeftions, and fub- 
joins an abridgment of the anfwers, which have been given by 
fome of our principal controverfial writers, in favour of the 
church of England. 


30. 4a 
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30. dn Anfwer to a Pamphlet, Entituled, Confiderations on the 
Propriety of requiring a Sub/eription to Articles of Faith. Sve. 
1s. Rivington. 3 
This pamphlet, if we are not deceived by a fimilarity of ftyle 

and manner, is written by the prefident of Corpus Chrifti Col- 
lege, Oxford *. In the controverfy relating to fubfcriptions, 
we have had fome former publications by the fame hand. Our 
readers therefore are not unacquainted either with his religious 
notions, or his comtroverfial talents. 


31. Sentiments for Free Devotion, addreffed to the Diffinters, efpe- 
cially to the Diffenting Advocates for Liturgies. 2mo. se 
Buckland. 

The author of this traét is an advocate for free devotion, or 
extempore prayer. But his arguments are eafily obviated. For 
inftance ; ‘it is not to be fuppofed, he fays, that a man prays, 
becaufe he has a book before him, and follows the minifter.’— 
Granted. But feveral reafons may be given, why a man, who 
has a book before him, is more likely to mind his devotion, and 
pray with fincerity and fervor, than one who is only a hearer of 
the minifter. 

The author alledges, that forms of prayer fupprefs every af- 
piring thought which may arife, and check the very {pirit and 
life of devotion.—This is his principal argument. In,anfwer to 
which it may be obferved, that eftablifhed forms may be ex- 
tes with the utmoft propriety and pathos ; and will infalli- 

ly prevent all rambling, ludicrous, nonfenfical, and imperti- 
nent effuficns. 

32. Queries relating to the Book of Common Prayer, &c. with pro» 
poled Amendments. Addreffed to thofe in Authority, and fabmitied 
to their Confideration. Svo. 15. Wilkie. 
Several parts of our Liturgy certainly want emendation. Im- 

proprietics of various kinds have been pointed out by different 

writers. The author of this traét fubmits a great number of 
queries, concerning points which he thinks exceptionable in our 

Common Prayer Book and ecclefiaftical difeipline, to the confi- 

deration of thofe, who have it in their power to promote a far- 

ther reformation. His queftions are of confiderable importance, 
and propofed with the greateft modefty, and deference to the 
judgment of his fuperiors, 


33. The Fuftice and Utility of Penal Lew: for the DirtGion of 
Confcience, examined; in Reference to the Diffenters late Applicae 
tion te Parliament : addrefed to a Member of the Houfe of Coms 


mons. 8vo. 25. Dilly. 

In the former part of this traét the author endeavours to fhew, 
that penal laws for the dire€tion of confcience, in the bufinefs 
of religion, are inconfiftent with the perfonal rights of men, 
the nature of moral obligation, the common. principles of fo- 


* A circumftance, which feems to countenance this opinion, is a 
reference or two to the. prefident’s former publications. . 
C3 ciety, 
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ciety, the end and defign of all juft government, the intention 
of Jegal punifhments, the nature and fpirit of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, and that fubje&tion which we owe to God, and the dic- 
tates of our own reafon and confcience. 

In the latter part, he examines the ufe of thofe fines and pe- 
nalties, to which Proteftant nonconformifts are fill expofed in 
this kingdom ; and then proceeds to anfwer all objections, which 
may be urged againft that liberty of confcience, for which he is 
an advocate. 

There is great acutenefs and fpirit in this pamphlet. 


ae ie fee oe ie ae 


34- 4 Difertation on the DiftinG Powers of Reafon and Revela- 
tion. By the bon. and rev. Spencer Cowper, D. D. Dean of 
Durham. 8ve. 6d. Brown. 


The author very juftly obferves, that reafon takes the lead of 
revelation ; for we have no way of judging of revelation but by 
reafon. But he goes on and fays, ‘ When once the certainty 
of a revelation’s coming from God is undeniably eftablifhed, the 
matter, which it-contains, however mew, however wonderful, is 
no point of its confideration.’——This principle would lead us into 
a thoufand abfurdities, For admitting that revelation comes 
from God, we muft employ our reafon more particularly in con- 
fidering and examining its conteats; otherwife we fhall never 
know what is there revealed: we fhall be apt to adopt ground. 
Iefs and vifionary notions, inftead of the real and genuine doc~ 
trines of revelation. Reafon therefore fhould be as much em- 
ployed in explaining fcripture, as in eftablifhing its divine au- 
thority. 

Agreeably to the foregoing principle, our author fays, * The 
{criptures, in the diftinét offices affigned of Redeemer and Sanc- 
tifier, point out a diftinétion of perfons from the Supreme God ; 
fo that each muft be a difind intelligence. This, he adds, is 
the myftery of the Holy Trinity ; a myftery not to be explained ; 
not the fubject of a finite underflanding ; but only to be con- 
feffed as a divine truth, with that humility and confidence, which 
all truths, coming from the God of Truth, command from his 
creatures.’ . 

A Roman Catholic may fay juft the fame thing of tranfub- 
ftantiation: ‘It is a myftery, and not to be explained.” The 
bufinefs of reafon is to fearch the fcriptures, and enquire whether 
shefe things are fo, or only founded on miftake. Dr. Cowper 
feems to have been one of thofe writers, who have laid it down 
as a maxim in Chriftianity, that we fhould captivate our under- 
ftanding to the obedience of faith. 


35+ Inftitutes of Natural and ‘Revealed Religion. Vol. III. Con- 
taining a View of the DoGrines of Revelation. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D, F.R.S. 12me. 23,6. fewed. Johnfon. 
In this volume the author treats of the doctrines of revelation 


concerning the attributes of God, the various duties required of 
: man, 
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man, the pofitive inftitutions of Judaifm and Chriftianity, the 
government of Chriftian churches, the future expectations of man- 
kind; and, in an appendix, of other intelligent beings befides 
man, and of abftinence from blood. 

In fpeaking of the punifhmerits of the wicked in a future 
fate, he fays, the expreffions of fcripture are general, and leave 
us to expect fome very terrible, bat unknown fuffering, and of 
very long, but uncertain duration. He is of opinion, that the 
doctrine of an intermediate ftate has no foundation in fcripture ; 
and therefore he embraces the fentiments of the learned author 
of a celebrated treatife On the State of the Dead. 

That the Jews fhall return to their own country, about the 

time of the commencement of the Millenium; that they fhall 
_ poffefs it many years in peace, and be a very flourifhing nation, 
feems, he thinks, to be moft diftinétly foretold in many prophe- 
cies of. the Old Teftament.— Perhaps it is not fo diflinétly fore- 
told, as this writer apprehends. 

He leoks upon the common notion concerning the fall of an- 
gels as incredible; and the ufe of Satan and daCorcg in the lan- 
guage of {cripture, as a mere perfonification. In the queftion 
relative to the lawfulnefs of eating blood, he ftates the argu- 
ments on both fides; but feems to think, that the prohibition 

iven to Noah was obligatory on all his pofterity. 

Thefe are points, on which rational and learned men may be 
allowed to entertain different opinions, without any reflection on 
their character. 


36. A Sermon preached at the Opening of the Chapel in Effex- 
Houfe, Effex-Street, im the Strand, om Sunday, April 17, 
1774 By Theophilus Lindfey, M. 4. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. - 


Mr. Lindfey’s text is this paflage in Eph. iv. 3. Eadeavouring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. in difcourfing 
on thefe words he fhews, that the unity of the /pirit is the kind 
affection, good order, and attention to mutual edification, which 
ought to fubfift among thofe who profefs the doctrine of Chrift ; 
that to compel men to an outward religious profeffjion, when 
there is no inward approbation and wiilingnefs, is to “vio- 
late the moft facred rites of confcience, and to break that bond 
of peace, by which alone rational beings, of capacities and 
attainments infinitely diverfified, and independent ‘of oné ane 
other in religious matters, can live in unity together ; that ar- 
ticles of faith, calculated to reftrain all future gencrations of 
men, and focieties of Chriftians, from a free and impartial en- 
quiry into the meaning of {cripture, are tyrannical impofitions ; 
that uniformity of opinion in fpeculative points of religion is 
not to be expected ; that, while a friendly, benevolent temper | 
is cherifhed and maintained, the different feCls of Chriftians, 
far from being a hurt or difcredit to religion, are of fingular 
fervice, by exciting a fpirit of inquiry into the grounds of theig 
common faith and their difient fromone another, — 
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‘'Thefe and other fimilar principles are calmly and difpaffion- 
ately inculcated and recommended in this difcourfe. 


POET R YY. 
37. Faringdon Hill. 4 Poem, In Two Books. 21. 6d. Wilkie- 


Poetical defcriptions of local fcenes owe, in general, the 
greater part of their beauties to pleafing allufions, adventitious 
circumftances, and agreeable epifodes. The author of this 

m has chiefly trufted for embellifhment to the natural rich- 
nefs of his fubje&t, which he places in -the mof advantageous 

oint of view. The profpeé he delineates confifts of a part of 
P xfordihire, Gloceflerfhire, and Wilthhire. The verfification 
is fmooth and flowing, and, on the whole, we may admit that 
the motto which the author has chofen is not inapplicable : 


Fies nobilium ta quoque montium. 


38. Retaliation: A Poem. By Dr. Goldfmith. Including Epi- 
taphs on the moft diftinguifoed Wits of this Metropolis. A New 
Edition. With Explanatory Notes, Obfervations, &c. 4f0. 
1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


This poem, we are told, was produced in confequence of the 
ingenious author being called on to retaliate for fome raillery 
thrown out againft him, at a club of beaux efprits to which he 
belonged. It begins with the following exordium : | 


* Of old,’ when Scarron his companions invited, 

Each gueft brought his difh, and the feaft was united : 

If our landlord fupplies us with beef, and with fith, 

Let each gueft bring himfelf, and he brings the beft dith: 

Our Dean fhall be venifon, juft frefh from the plains ; 

Our Burke fhall be tongue, with a garnifh of brains ; 

Our Will, thall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper, fhall heighten their favour ; 

Our Cumberland’s fweet-bread, its place fhall obtain, 

And Douglafs’s pudding, fubftantial and plain: 

Our Garrick’s a fallad, for in him we fee 

Oil, vinegar, fugar, and faltnefs agree: 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

‘That Ridgeis anchovy, and Reynolds is Jamb; 

‘That Hickey’s a capon, and, by the fame rule, © 

Magnanimous Gold{mith, a goofberry fool : 

At a dinner fo various, at fach a repatt, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and ftick to the laft: 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while I’m able, 

*Till all my companions fink under the table ; 

Then with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead.’ 

The members of the club are charaéterifed in a poetical ftrain 
of panegyric or delicate fatire, in which good humour, and a 
cetious turn of thought are equally confpicuous. However 

frivolous the occafion and nature of this jeu d’efprit may be, it 
is a production which will refie& no difcredit on the genius of 
the author. aged pasts AE pte 
39. Mirth, 
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39> Mirth, @ Poem in Anfwer to Warton’s Pleafures of Melancholy. 
By a Genilman of Cambridge. 4f0. 1%.6d. Johnfon, 

This poem, which is written in blank verfe, is ‘too ferious to 
fuit its title. That fort of meafure in burlefque poems is, it is 
true, well adapted to mirthful fubjeGts, but in ferious ftyle it is 
too majeftic. The author, probably, will not join’ im opinion 
with us, but we appeal to our readers; and cannot be thought 
to take an unfair advantage, when we make an extract from his 
own performance in confirmation of our remark. Inftead of the 
chearful numbers in which many of our poets have caroled their 
jocund lays, hear thofe with which our author tries to divert us ; 
for certainly he does intend to divert as, as it would be ridi- 
culous to pretend that verfes written in avowed oppofition to 
gravity, and in praife of mirth and high glee, fhould tend to 
make us grave. 


‘ Hail! faireft light! Thou too fhall thare my fong. 
Child of Omnipotence! firft-born, and beft ! 
Who, when firft dawn’d this goodly frame of things, 
Obedient at the word divine, {prang forth; 
Emblazing mid’ the vafty firmament, 
(Till then a gloomy undiftinguith’d void) 
‘Thy empyrean day; O! Light all hail! 
Whether, or mantled in dark clouds obfcure, 
Thou yet doft gracious fhed a fofter day, 
Or gorgeous flaming up the cope of heav'n, 
Thou whiri’ft thy beamy car, with {pokes of fire, 
Streaming, like meteors, thro’ the buxom air ; 
Welcome thy genial fplendor; ever hail! 
Tir'd with the dark dull night, and death-like fleep, 
How oft, uprifing with the earlieft morn, 
(Thy ruddy child with locks of dewy hair, 
And whom the vig*lant cock due-crowing wakes) 
I climb the fteepy cliff, and anxious court 
Thy lov’d approach ; or when the matron Eve, 
All veiled in ruffet robe, walks forth ; how oft 
I bid adieu thy gradual-finking orb, 
With ray faint-itreaming thro’ the woods embrown'd, 
Or glittering on fome fteeple’s {pire. Nor yet 
More ardent and more fad the love-lorn youth 
Beholds, with tremulous gaze, his parting fair, 
(When feal’d the laft fond kifs, as now awa 
She turns her eye deep-darting love) than I, 
Intent to catch thy laft foft-fhooting beam.’ 


At the fame time that we think our author’s manner ill, 
fuited to his fubjeé&, we allow that his poetry is not void of 
merit; he has, indeed,, fome feeble and fome aukward expref- 
fions. 

¢ Where Gothic piles, in fullen pomp do chill’— 
is of the number of the former ; and amongft the latter may be 
ranked, | 3 
‘ Sparkling her eye, and elevate her mien’ 
Where elewate is ufed as a participle, 
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In {pite of its blemithes, if this be, as it is pretended, a firft 
effay, wé fhall probably find entertainment hereafter in others 
from the fame hand. wid art iT 
40. A Poem on the Times. By Mifs Fell, of Newcafile. 410. 15° 

| : ' “Wilkie. : : 

The fubje& of this poem may be faid to be O sempora! O 
Mores ! In point of fentiment, and fmoothnefs of cadence, mifs 
Fell deferves great encomiums; but we with that fhe had been 
more attentive to her rhymes, | 


41. Poems by a Youth. 4to. 2s. Hoggins. 

Thefe poems contain the blemifhes, without the merit, of the 

es produétion. The meditation in Weftmiafter-Abbey 

s neither verfe nor profe.. We would advife this youth. to me- 

ditate on any thing rather than poetry ; as his genius feems not 
to lie in a talent for metrical compofition. 


42. Love, Friendfbip, and Charity; a Pogm. Written by a Gin- 
tleman, for bis Amufement, 4t0. 18s. 6d. Shropshire. 
This gentleman obligingly informs us, that he wrote this 
poem for his amufement, but what were his motives for publifbings 
we are at a lofs to guefs: if he had in yiew the amufement of his 


‘ readers, being of the number, we thank him for his intention. — 


Perhaps Mr, J. T. (our author figns the Dedication to E. B.G. 
efq. with thofe initials,] may not be much difappointed at our 
finding his poem extremely dull, he feeming to diftruft his poet- 
ical abilities, as appears by the following paflage. 

* If the critics fhould proclaim : 
That my mufe has loft her aim, 
To unbridle her I’m able, 
And put her once more in the ftable.” 


Truly we think the gentleman cannot do better than to fhut her 
up in the ftable, from which, as he hints, he took her out. 
Yet we cannot commend his prudence in taking a mufe from 
fuch a place, where her. education certainly was none of the 
politeft. But plain and intelligible as his meaning is in this 
paflage, we find he can, when he pleafes, exprefs himfelf in a 
more elevated ftyle, and even foar fo /vblimély that our weak 
eyes are unable to trace him. This, indeed, happens only 


_ when an elevated fubje& bears him up. Hear what -he fays re- 


lative to his mufe, when the high-foaring Phaeton occurs to his 
thoughts. 
* Whether Melpomene or Clio, 
Or any other you or I know, 
If I do not guide her well, 
The fate which Phaeton befell } 
Muft harmonize my deftin’d knell.’ 
Harmonize my deftin’d knell! There, reader, is elevation and 
fentiment-—But he proceeds. _ , 
‘ The gallant Phaet met this ill, 
For attempting to fulfill i 
Difficulties palit his fkill.” 
And 
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And yet with this example before his eyes, our author has at- 
tempted to write nye : we heartily with, for our fake as well 
as for his own, he had attended to that excellent precept of 


Horace, 
Tu nihil invita dices faciefve Minerva. 


43. Poems. Svo. 25. Snagg. 


Mercy on us What a poet have we here! Dryden and Pope 
were mere children compared to hin—fuch ftrength and fubli- 
mity of thought—fuch fire, and boldnefs of expreffion !—Pin- 
dar, Homer, ‘all muft yield the palm of merit to this truly great 
and original writer. —Our readers wil], doubtlefs, affent to our 
opinion, when they have perufed the following extracts from the 


poem on the Portfmouth Review. ~ 


‘ Now our great king, prepares his friends to meet, 
And haftes to head his mighty thund’ring fleet : 
E’er Sol’s bright rays had ftreak’d the Eaftern tkies, 
By glory fir’d, did this new fun arife ; 3 
Attending lords fee all prepar’d with care, 
Six fiery fteeds are harnefs'd to the car ; 
Proud of their load, their flaming eye-balls roll, 
Their driver’s ftrength can fcarce their rage controul. / 
Forth from his palace comes the ftately king! 
(His praife, untir’d, I could for ever fing) 
He mounts his chariot—in an inftant flies 
The farewell fhouts re-echo thro’ the fkies ;” 


‘ The king defcends, and views this awful fcene 
With fapient brow, and countenance ferene ; 
Forward and aft along the deck he walks, 
Admires the fight, and with his nobles talks.” 


‘ Again the king on board the Barfleur dines, 
Then in his yacht fails proudly thro’ the lines ; 
He fteers towards the fair St. Helen’s thore ; 
The guns ftill keeping one inceflant roar: 

At night to Port{mouth harbour bends his way, 
And Janding refts ’till wakes another day,— 
Soon as Aurora gleams along the main 

Forth comes the king with all his fmiling train, 
Th’ ord‘nance views, the magazines explores, 
Infpe&ts minutely all the warlike ftores,’— 


‘ Fierce from the ramparts of the noify town 
A feu de joye comes rumbling, ratt’ling down, 
From guns and mufquets flaming flathes pour, 
With dread explofive, banging, bellowing, roar.’ 


Bravo! Encore! Encore !— 
Before we difmifs this elegant collection, we fhall give a {pe- 


cimen of its author’s blank verfe ; it is taken from his defcrip- 
tion of winter. | 





The howling wind 
Hurl’d from the bitter North, in rufhing eddies 
Whirls aloft the air, and whiftles round the dome 


Portending fudden fall of dafhing waters."=e = *"' 
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. All night 
The tempeft rages horrible !—the tott’ring 
‘Tenement rocks on its bafe, fore-prefs'd by 
Gufhing winds, and fheets of heavy fluid ; 
The clatt’ring tiles, and chimneys headlong fall, 
And doors and fhrieking windows bang about.” 





‘ ————Fences and banks 
Broke down, and cattledrown'd, float flowly 
O’er the delug’d plain, a wafte of waters.” 

* Now let the fwain (whofe youthful nerves, brac’d 
By the ftringent air new ftrength acquires,) quit 
With difdain the warm abode; with joy elate 
To tkim the flipp’ry pool, on tkeit, firm fix'd, 
Rolling in oblique curves, amufive ; 

And ruddy health will fmile upon his cheek.” 


44. Theatrical Portraits, Epigrammatically delineated; wherein 
the Merit and Demerit of moft of our Stage Heroes and Heroines 
are excellently painted by fome of the beft Mafters. Injcrited to 
the Performers of both Fiera, 4te. 156d. Bew. 


When portraits are drawn with the view of difplaying wit 
and humour, it may well be ‘fuppofed that the painter is not 
very fcrupulous in preferving the features of the original. This 
remark is frequently verified in the portraits before us. But if 
they are not always delineated with juftice, they have, for the 
= part, an epigrammatic turn of thought to recommend 

em. 


DRAMATIC. 


45- The Parthian Exile, a Tragedy. As performed feveral Times 
at Coventry, &c. By G, Downing, 8vo. 1s. 6¢. Robinfon. 
A number of founding periods, couched in blank verfe, is 

not the principal requifite in a tragedy ; but it is the chief merit 

of the Parthian Exile. That fine glow of fentiment which 
animates the favourite heroes of tragedy, and that fafcinating 
foftnefs which endears its heroines, are here fought in vain. 

The thoughts are generally overftrained, the plot and cataftrophe 

little interefting, and the ftyle frequently turgid. What an 

awkward metaphor is the following: 
« My love can now no longer keep due bounds, - 
But overflows its banks, to bathe thy wrongs.’ 
If we remember right, we have feen a farce, written by Mr. 
Downing, which had much more merit than the prefent tragedy. 
Probably in the comic walk he might not be unfuccefsful. 


46. The Inficxible Captive; a Tragedy. By M:/s Hannah More. 
2d Edit. Swo. is. 6d. Cadell. 

The fabje& of this piece is the behaviour of Regulus at his 
return from Carthage to Rome. As there are no intricacies in 
the plot, the tragedy is little more than the ftory of that 
hero’s facrificing himfelf to the intereft of his country, thrown 
into dialogue. The language feldom falls below the dignity = 
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the fubjeét, and the rigid virtue of Regulus (that virtue which. 
feems to have bordered on frenzy) is. fo well pourtrayed as to 
command our admiration, however extravagant it appears, 
Yet this admiration is far lefs grateful than the compaflion which 
we feel for thofe who feem fenfible of the mifery they en- 
dure. The ftoical refolution which makes men defpife and-dif- 
regard their mifery, ftrikes us indeed with aftonifhment, but is 
not fufficiently natural to excite our pity. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


47. 4 new and tafy Method of finding the Longitude at Sea, with 
like Accuracy that the Latitude is found. Adapted to general 
Uf. By T. Kean. 800. 15.6¢. Nourfe. 


The various methods propofed for finding the longitude ag 
fea, have hitherto ek inefte&tual ; even thofe which feemed 
to promife well by being perfectly true in theory, were never- 
thelefs, when applied to praétice, generally found to be de- 
fective. Dr. Halley propofed to find the longitude by the va- 
riation chart, and it was certainly a very ingenious device; but 
this {cheme became imperfect when the yariation lines run either 
due eaft or weft, or nearly fo. Others again have attempted the 
fame thing by the variation of the fun’s declination ; but.here a 
very Pa, Lani in the computed declination will make a con- 
fiderable difference in the required longitude; fo that this me- 
thod is not to be depended upon, The moon’s culminating, 
fuggefted by fome as a means for determining the longitude, 
cannot be ufed with fafety ; fer in this method alfo, a fmall de- 
feét in the time of the moon’s culminating, will produce a great 
error in the difference of longitude. We might proceed to enu-- 
merate many other fchemes for findiog the longitude at fea, 
fach as the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, the eclipfes of the 
moon, occultation of the fixed ftars by the moon, &c. but even 
thefe methods have not always been attended with defired fuc- 
cefs. The performance now before us (Mr. Kean’s plan) is a 
new method, and appears to be rational, ufeful, and ealy, as it 
may be underftood and put in practice by every mariner who ig 
capable of taking an obfervation, and working the rule of 
three by logarithms. We are therefore of opinion, that the 
roduétion of this ingenious author, fhould it not claim a pare 
Hasientary reward, will prove of the greateft fervice to fea-fag- 
ing men in general, 


48. The Britth Mariner's Afifant: containing Forty Tables 
adapted to the feweral Purpofes of Trigonometry and Navigatiom, 
To which are prefimed, an Effay on Logarithms, and Navigation 
Epitomized, &c. By Benjamin Donn, 8ve. 6;. Law. } 


In this volume Mr. Donn has given moft of the tables now 
wfed in navigation, difpofed in a very neat, compact, and orderly 
maa- 
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manner, having contrived them fo as to poffefs as little room as 
they will admit of, 

Thefe tables are moftly fele&ted from various other books, 
with fome few improvements and fome new ones ; the chief of 
which are thefe, viz. the traverfe table is enlarged ; a new table 
is given for finding the latitude by the north-ftar; a table for 
finding the time of high-water on new principles ; and tables of 
the new, full, and quarter moons for feveral years to come; the 
laft of thefe, however, which.contains the lunations as calcu- 
lated to hours, we cannot commend as accurate, the times be- 
ing generally wrong upwards of half an hour, by which means 
they are not given to the neareft hour, and fometimes, indeed, 
we found the error to be feveral hours; however, they will an- 
{wer the common purpofes of navigation. ; 

The author has prefixed to thefe tables, A fhort Efflay on 
Logarithmical Arithmetic. A Compendium of Plane Trigono- 
metry, in one page. A Compendium of Spherical Trigonome- 
try, in two pages. Navigation Epitomized; containing a few 
of the chief theorems. A fhort Defcription of the Tables, with 
fome Ufes of many of them. Alfo a Short Compendium of 
Aftronomy, &c. , 

Although we think the work before us a very ulefol fet of 
tables for nautical purpofes, and that our author appears to 
have merit in the contriving and adapting of fach things; y«t he 
is deficient in the arrangement of his fubje@t, nor are his defini- 
tions always proper. 


49. 4 New Introdu@ion to the Knowledge and Ufe of Maps; ren= 
dered eafy and familiar to any Capacity. To which is added, ana 
Appendix, containing Remarks on Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks’s 
Voyage to the Southern Hemifphere. And alfa fome late Difcove- 
ries near the Nerth Pole; with Obferwations Afironomical, Philo- 
fophical, and Geographical. 12mo. €s. Crowder. 


Some time ago we recommended a former edition of this 
work to thofe who were defirous of obtainiag a competent de- 
gree of knowledge in geography and the ufe of maps, without 
the help of ateacher. In this new edition, which is the third, 
there are added feveral very curious and ufeful improvements, 
together with an Appendix, Containing an extract of a voyage 
towards the fouth pole, made by commodore Byron, captain 
Cook, and others. This entertaining account concludes with 
the following defcription cf the harveit moon, as it appears near 
the north pole. ‘ This full moon may be feen near their hori- 
zon, continually to fhine for more than two whole days and 
nights together; the fun at this time will juft peep above the, 
horizon, and there continue fhining for more than two whole 
days and nights fucceflively ; after which he withdraws himfelf, 
and takes a long farewell for fix months, never appearing in 
thofe regions during that time, which occafions fo grear a ants 
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nefs that the ftars are feen fpangling the canopy of heaven at 
their noon day.’ 


50. An Effay on the Clergy; their Studies, Recreations, Decline of 
Influence, Sc. &c. By the rev. W. J. Temple, LL.B. 80 
1s. 64. Dilly. 

The author mentions fome of the benefits derived to man- 
kind from revelation, fhews the utility of the clerical charac 
ter, propofes a plan of ftudy to the younger clergy, and points’ 
out the yiews with which they ought "to engage in their facred 
fanétion. He confiders the ftyle and manner in which the 
clergy fhould addrefs their congregations in the pulpit, the 
_ caufes which have contributed to leffen the influence of religion 
and its minifters, and the external appearance and recreations 
becoming the character of a clergyman. He gives fomé reafons 
why it feems the duty of the inftruétors of the people to intereft 
themfelves in the public welfare; and, laftly, endeavours to 
— the propriety and neceffity of a {ubfeription to articles of 
aith. 

In the, courfe of this Eflay the learned and worthy author has 
fuggefted many ufeful and important obfervations ; but he feems 
to have difpatched fome of his fubjects without precifion, or any 
depth of inveftigation. 


51. Lhe Friend; or, Effays Infiru@ive and Entertaining for Youth 
of both Sexes ; on the moft important Subje@s; exemplified with 
Stories from real Lift. 12mo. 25. fewed. Snageg: 


This publication confifts of twenty-eight fhort eflays ;. the 
fubjeéts of which are, Friendthip, Benevolence, Choice of Com- 
pany, Reputation, Self-knowledge, Humanity, Gaming, the 
Importance of Time, &¢. We have feen many of thefe pieces 
before.. The firit is copied from a little tract on Friendthip, by 
the Marchionefs de Lambert. Perhaps the whole is a colleétion 
from the works of preceding writers. In point of morality it is 
unexceptionable. 


52. 4 Plain and Complete Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 
with and without Points. By Antelm Baylyy LL.D. Sve 25 
Ridley. 2 


Almoft every different grammarian propofes different modes of 
pronouncing the Hebrew Jetters. We own ourfelves partial to 
that of the late Dr. Gregory Sharpe, as it is extremely eafy, 
and fupported by the analogy of alphabets. 

Dr. Bayly, in two or three inttances, makes the’ Hebrew more 

uttural and rough. For example; he pronounces yy [0] like 
gn, and fy like gb. ‘ The found of the latter, he fays, is na- 
tural to a lion, or any wild beaft; when he breathes forth his 
indignation and wrath at being difturbed.’? As it is impoffible 
to determine, how this letter’ was pronounced by the ancient 
Jews, we rather choofe to follow thofe grammarians, who pro- 
nounce 
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nounce it like 4 or 4c, than imitate the growling of a lion, or the 
braying of an afs, 

With regard to the Maforetic points, the author fays, ¢ we 
ought not to be anthankful.for their 4elp, or defpife them.’ Yet 
in the fame page he tells us, they * add, or rather create the dif- 
ficulties and labour of learning Hebrew.’ We will, therefore; 
venture to affirm, that there is no ‘ ingratitude’ in rejecting 
them. 

It is remarkable, that there are no traces of the Maforetic 
vowels in the Greek alphabet; though that alphabet is evi- 
dently taken from the Samaritan or the Hebrew. This isa 
ftrong prefumptive evidence, that the points. are a modern in-: 
vention.—In reality they are an incumbrance upon the language, 
for which we have reafon to be thankful. 

Dr. Bayly informs us, with refpe& to his grammatical rules 
and obfervations, that ‘ he has colleéted what he could from 
every preceding mafter.? On this account his performance can- 
not fail of being very ferviceable to young ftudents, in learning 
the firft principles of the Hebrew tongue. 


53. The Grammarian’s Vade-Mecum, or Pocket Companion; con+ 
taining the general Terms of Grammar in the French and Englith 
Languages, difpofed in Alphabet:cal Order. Defigned as an Aj- 
fiftance to the Memory of young Begianers. 12mo. 1s. Brown. 

. This little manual may be {as the title-page promifes) an af- 

fiftance to the memory of young beginners. 


54. 4 Tour to Spa, through the Auftrian Netherlands, i2mo. 
2s. Richardfon axd Urquhart. 


55. Excurfion into Normandy and Brittany. t2mo. 2s. Richardfon 
and Urquhart. 


‘We do not remember to have feen more trifling journals than 
thefe, which are evidently by the fame author, and probably 
the fame tour fplit into two journals. —For inftance, 

¢ CHOUSY. A houfe on the right, that commands a 

afing view up and down the river. From hence you ‘fee the: 
town and fteeple at . 

_BLOIS. Fine view from the new ramparts; from whence 

» fee the town, bridge, Loire, and Chambord, in a wood, 
a very gay little church, white and grey. 

St. HENRY’s. Some pictures.’ 

Who would fuppofe a man could be led to print fuch pages of 
jnanity—The two tours contain very little more than informa- 
tion of this nature.—Nothing of arts, manufaCtures, commerce, 
or agriculture, for which fome books of travels are valuable ; 
no judicious and meaning criticifms on works in the fine arts; 
no information of prices, travelling, manners, or cuftoms, which. 
are ufeful ia others ; in a word, here is nothing you can wanty 
but every thing that you would not defire, 


xt 























